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GENERAL PREFACE 


Many countries of the Third World are currently engaged in 
restructuring their educational systems in order to meet their current 
socio-economic needs as well as their developmental aspirations. This is 
in conformity with the view that if properly organized, education can act 
as an effective agent of social change. 3 

In India, the educational system has exhibited a conflict situation with 
reform attempts at modernization as well as with conscious efforts to 
retain the ‘essential’ features of her ancient heritage. Imposition of an 
alien system of education on the Indian people sharpened the 
inconsistencies and contradictions witnessed in the process of balancing 
these forces working in diverse directions. In such a situation, a need for 
reforms in education and the society was always felt and efforts were made 
to introduce them from time to time. Educational reform experiences 
in India over several decades of the past, present a very interesting story 
about the dynamics of the Indian society itself. The objective of the 
present series of Studies in Educational Reform in India is to delineate an 
analytical picture of the conception of a given reform, its formalization, 
implementation, functioning and finally its culmination in either its 
success or failure leading to the birth of another reform in some instances. 
The reforms introduced during the period from 1921 (i.e. after the 
introduction of Dyarchy) to 1980, and touching almost all the major 
aspects of education are subjected to incisive analysis in these studies. 
Basic questions are raised here about the potential of education as a 
change agent, the interdependence of the socio-economic structure and 
the reform process and the inevitable complementarity of the conflicts and 
continuity perceptions about educational change. 


The series is divided into five volumes consisting of thirty-three case 
studies of different educational reforms. The first volume entitled 
Perspectives for Educational Reform in India, presents a socio-economic 
and political backdrop for the educational reforms attempted during the 
period 1921-80. The second volume, Educational Reforms at Different 
Levels, consists of twelve case studies of different types of reform tried 
in different regions of the country during this period. Fourteen case 
studies are included in the third volume Reforms Towards Equality and 
Relevance. The case studies in this volume discuss reforms to tackle 
various facets of educational inequality. Also, some case studies analyse 
the attempts to make education more meaningful and relevant to the 
needs of the society. The fourth volume in the series consists of the case 
studies relating to the Medium of Instruction and the Examination Reform 
at different levels. The fifth volume Economics of Educational Finances, 
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examines the crucial problems of educational finances which is the 
instrumentality of reform implementation. 


Written by eminent scholars in the field, the contributions to this t 
can be considered to be pioneering attempts at analysing the dynamics [o 
educationai reforms in one of the leading Third World countries. These 
contributions not only provide insights into the working of a given reform 
ina particular socio-economic and political context but they also highlight 
the pre-conditions for the success and causes for the failure of the reform. 
In this sense, the studies would be of great interest to policy-makers in 
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the Third World countries and also to researchers in the field o 
educational innovations. 


This research project was conceived and formulated by the late es 
Naik. Till his passing away in 1981, he also quided the progress el 
study. Alas, he does not live today to see the successful completion o! sd 
study which he so meticulously designed and guided. The Indian pu 
of Education remembers with areat respect, the contribution of thi 
visionary in the field of Social science research. 


tional 
The project was sponsored and financed by the Interna d 
Development Research Centre, Canada. The LD.R.C. has = à 
the publication of this series of studies. The Indian Institute of Educ 


n is 
wishes to place on record its very sincere thanks to I.D.R.C. for thi 
assistance. I wish 


to express my special gratitude to Dr. Kenneth King, ha 
then Associate Director, LD.R.C., for encouraging the Institute to initiate 
this project. My special thanks are also due to Dr. H. Dean Nielsen, 
Programme Officer, Social Sciences Division, I.D.R.C. whose sympathies 
and encouragement enabled the Institute to continue and complete the 
Project despite the two tragic losses in 1981 and 1983 that the Institute had 
O,teffer in the passing away of Shri JP Naik col DU. A.R. Kamat, 
Originally, it was these t 
Subsequently, d the project under the guidance an 
care of a Commi i i 
assisted by Prof, S. Shukla, Prof, 
M.P. Rege. Bu 
Direction, the 


my sincere thanks to all the me 


ps taken by the Committee of 
ave progressed systematically. I express 
mbers of the Committee of Direction. 


thematic importa 
another sense, It has brou 


social scientists and edu 


l g House, Bombay deserve my special thanks 
for doing a neat job of bringing out this series within a short time. My 
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thanks are due to Shri D.P. Pandey, Himalaya Publishing House for this 
excellent production. 

It is an interesting coincidence that all our efforts in the past five years 
have culminated into this publication on educational reforms at a time 
when the country is planning several reforms in the current educational 
system and when a political will appears to have risen to implement the 
reforms. It is hoped that this series of studies would be helpful in our 
national effort towards planning for a new educational system. 


Indian Institute of P.R. Panchamukhi 
Education, Pune Director. 
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PREFACE TO VOLUME I 


Education is only a small but a crucial sub-sector of the entire socio- 
economic and politico-cultural system of India. Though it is small, as 
evidenced by the low literacy rate and the small coverage of population 
under enrolments, it is crucial, because it wields a significant influence not 
only on itself but on the various sectors of the economy. The instruments 
of production largely rest with the small percentage of population which is 
literate and educated. The reins of political power also converge in the 
same small segment of population. The administrative controls are in the 
hands of the bureaucracy which essentially is the educated or literate elite. 


The changes that are planned or that take place in this sub-sector of 
education may not necessarily be inconsistent with the goals of 
perpetuation of this elitist hold on the entire socio-economic and politico- 
cultural system of the country. A study of educational change, therefore, 
may present an account of the maneuvering by the interest groups 
to perpetuate their grip and hold on thesystem. This basically is the 
thrust of the conflict theories of social change, including educational 
change, developed in the Marxian paradigm. 


The equilibrium-evolutionary paradigm, on the other hand, focuses its 
attention on the evolutionary process of educational change, which is 
considered to be an automatic and self-correcting mechanism. The stru- 
ctural functionalist approach assigns a crucial role to education for per- 
forming certain socio- economic functions. The planned educational 
change in this context is considered in the background of the automatic 
mechanism that is inbuilt into the system. 


Can educational change in India during the sixty-year period from 1920 
to 1980 be explained in terms of the conflict of interests or in terms of the 
evolutionary process inbuilt into the system? A.R. Kamat, the author of 
the volume I of the five volume series on Educational Reforms, presents an 
incisive analysis of the socio-economic and politico-cultural context for 
educational change during this period. The inter-disciplinary approach 
adopted by the author in explaining educational change is suggestive in 
that it highlights that any sociological phenomenon has to be examinedina 
broader cultural, political and socio-economic context. While the study 
analyses some of the major educational changes in this context, it serves 
to provide, in the main, the perspectives for understanding a number of 
educational reform attempts covered in detail in the remaining four 
volumes of the series on Studies in Educational Reform in India. 
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This presentation of the perspectives for educational reform in India is 
important, otherwise, one is tempted to draw unrealistic generalizations 
from the success or failure stories of the Indian educational reforms. 


Since the final conclusions of the study were not written by the author 
before his sad demise, we have taken the liberty of reproducingan extract 


from his another study which also articulaes basic thrust of his argu- 
ment in the present study. 


The late Dr. A.R. Kamat deserves grateful thanks from the aca- 
demic community and the Indian Institute of Education for his eclectic, 
incisive and in-depth analysis of the Indian educational scene and also for 


suggesting a novel approach for understanding social change. 


P.R. Panchamukhi, 
Director, a 
Indian Institute of Education, 
Pune 411 029. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Setting for Educational Reform: 
Politico-Economic Developments 
1920-1947 


We begin our social history of education in the pre-Independence 
period (1920-1947) with an historical outline of the politico-economic and 
social developments during the period.! It will facilitate this task if we first 
describe briefly the trends which were already visible during the World War 
I, mentioning the events from which they arose. 


I. Emerging Trends 


The years between 1914 when the First World War broke out and 
1920 when the British imperial rulers tried to pacify Indian political 
opinion by launching the Montford reforms may be considered as a sort of 
an interregnum: It is a watershed or divider between the earlier phase of 
the freedom struggle, the phase of supplications, appeals, individual semi- 
legal and extra-legal agitations and revolutionary actions (by conspiratorial 
territorist groups) on the one hand and the next phase of militant mass 
struggle beginning with the twenties, on the other. 


By 1914 the British government had brought under control the earlier 
national discontent expressed in the movement for Swadeshi, and boycott 
of British goods, the demand for Swaraj (or self-government) and National 
Education, and the protest movement against the partition of Bengal in 
1905. This was accomplished on the one hand by large-scale arrests of the 
revolutionaries and the Congress ‘extremists’, (e.g. the banishment of 
B.G. Tilak in 1908 to Burma for six years) and a subsequent reunification 
of Bengal in 1911.2 This last effort of pacification, however, alienated the 
Muslim opinion; the Muslim League reacted to it the next year by adopting 
the creed of ‘self-government’, in a sense giving a notice that like the Con- 
gress their support and cooperation also should not be taken for granted. 


When Britain declared itself at war against Germany in 1914 and in- 
volved India in it by a viceregal fiat it evoked overwhelming support for 
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il all shades of public opinion in India. 
cuc uM Asheri emis moderates, and Muslim WR 
MW eq who had returned earlier in the year after epe A— 
eee at Mandalay, cabled his support to the seca : iam 
Bu Gandhi who was then in England on his way to vina imperial 
stay in South Africa exhorted the Indians in England to ia MM y 
and proceeded to organize a Field Ambulance Corps, w 


iour of the 
cidentally, he had to abandon because of the highhanded behaviou 
British counterpart.3 


Indian soldiers were drafted to fi 
theatres of the war. 


28,000 of th 


ish i ral 
ght alongside the British " — 
Within a few weeks of the declaration of the w 


In spite of the Protestations of most 
the British, as th 


© war prolonged, the 
change because it soon became evide 


to 
political leaders of loyal suppor a 
Political situation in India bea be 
nt that the post-war world wou 
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vastly different. Tilak made efforts to unify the National Congress, and 
when rebuffed by the Moderates for enlivening the political scene, he 
started the ‘Home-Rule’ Movement in collaboration with and parallel to the 
similar effort of Annie Besant. After the demise of the two liberal stalwarts, 
Gokhale and Pherozeshah Mehta, in 1915-16, the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists succeeded in composing their differences and working unitedly in 
the National Congress. Moreover, with the help of Jinnah, whose political 
thinking was till then largely influenced by Naoroji and Gokhale, and of 
other leaders of the Muslim League, Tilak took the bold initiative for forg- 
ing a Congress-League political understanding. This resulted in 1916 in 
the famous Lucknow Pact. With this agreement the Congress did concede 
a special status for Muslims in the form of separate electorates and 
weighted representation in the legislative bodies.6 All these provisions 
were for assuring this important minority community that their interests 
and security will be safeguarded in the future set up. Thus the Lucknow 
Pact brought together Tilak and the Moderates, and the Congress and the 
Muslim League, that is, the main political contenders. More importantly it 
enabled the Indian national movement to formulate a united demand for 
wide-ranging self-government like that in the Dominions after the end of 
the War and for an immediate declaration to that effect, on the part of the 
British government. Jinnah who played an important role in forging the 
Lucknow agreement came to be described as the Ambassador of Hindu- 
Muslim unity! 


Gandhi had used his own philosophy and techniques of Satyagraha 
and non-violent resistance in his struggle for the recognition of the rights of 
Indians in South Africa for over two decades and achieved notable success 
in his efforts. He returned to India for good in 1915. He was closely obser- 
ving the Indian situation and by 1917 had already tried to practise his 
methods in the struggle of the plantation labour at Champaran in Bihar, 
peasant struggle in Kheda district in Gujarat and the textile labour dispute 
at Ahmedabad. Apparently these small-scale mass struggles were precur- 
sors of the larger mass movement to come. They posed a somewhat in- 
scrutable challenge both to the British rulers in India and to the hitherto 
established Indian political leadership of different hues in the country 


The earlier, relatively mild, political activities of the established 
political leadership should not be interpreted as though the entire political 
scene was placid and quiet all these years. Even when there were loud, 
public protestations of loyalty and support to the War and the war effort, 
the extremist revolutionaries were busy trying to establish connections with 
Germany and other countries hostile to Britain and its allies.7 Moreover, 
the Indian political leadership was insistently asking the British rulers to 
spell out their post-War aims towards India and to respond positively to 
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their demand for Swaraj. The ‘home-rule’ activities of Tilak à a 
had already attracted the usual repressive response — the — nel 
in the form of bans and restrictions. Now the Lucknow Pact po T orit 
challenge in this respect. Even more significantly there were b Unda 
broad masses entering as a new powerful factor in Indian po E E 
the pressure of many wartime hardships, acute scarcities of su spi 
necessities like food, and ever-rising prices, the popular discontent w 
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tegral part of the British Empire".9 There was great disappointment and 
resentment among the Indian political leadership at this niggling, vague 
gesture with no commitment about immediate political advance. But they 
did not reject it outright and decided to wait for the actual scheme of the 
reforms. 


At the same time the Government of India reverted to the policy of 
naked repression, its final expression being the enactment of Rowlatt bills 
of 1919, indeed, unprecedented measures for peace-time use. The post- 
War awakening and struggles during 1918 onwards— strikes of industrial 
workers for their pent-up demands, the formation of the All India Trade 
Union Congress (AITUC), struggles of peasants due to further pauperiza- 
tion—all these had thus evoked an over-reactive repressive policy on the 
part of the government. Its most aggressive and ugly manifestation was the 
Jalianwalla Bag massacre at Amritsar in which hundreds — one estimate 
puts it over a thousand—of peaceful participants in a meeting to protest 
against Rowlatt Acts were shot down by that arrogant madman of a 
general, R.E.H. Dyer.10 Although the government tried to suppress 
and/or underplay the news the incident soon became public knowledge 
and sent a wave of anger and horror throughout the country. What was 
most despicable and revolting was the unashamed justification and ex- 
orieration of Dyer, and even plaudits showered on him by the Tory press 
in England. Moreover, this was followed by Martial law in Punjab, a 
veritable reign of terror which set the whole country ablaze. Although the 
Montague declaration and the actual severe repression to suppress the 
people’s movement apparently seemed contradictory and puzzling they 
were two faces of the same imperial policy of incipient inducement in 
words and the mailed fist of power and terror in actual action. 


It was this surcharged atmosphere of the post-war period, particularly 
the two years 1918-1920, that shaped the developments of the coming 
twenties. The Montford Reforms were enacted towards the end of 1919 
and although they were a complete travesty of what was expected by 
Indian political leaders they did not greet them with an entirely negative 
response. They did not reject them out of hand. The Moderates (or 
Liberals), sensing the coming phase of mass struggle, broke away from the 
Congress to found their own organization, the National Liberal Federation, 
and decided to work the reforms. Tilak protested against the niggardly 
nature of the reforms but he (and, more so, his followers) were wanting to 
adopt towards them (what they called) a policy of ‘responsive coopera- 
tion’. But the national mood had undergone a sea change as a result of the 
negative and terrorising policy of the Government and was incensed at the 
Punjab atrocities. The Amritsar Session of the Congress held in December 
1919 under the presidentship of Motilal Nehru reflected this all-pervading 
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national gloom and resentment. The war period and the change in the in- 
ternational scene had raised high the hopes of millions of politicised 
Indians only to find them unceremonially dashed to the ground by the 
disappointing offer of the Montford Reforms and the brutal repression 
unleashed on political activities. Tilak died in August 1920 and the stage 
was set for the massive entry of Mahatma Gandhi in the political arena to 
lead the ensuing struggle with his characteristic techniques of Satyagraha 


and Non-Cooperation. The Calcutta Special Congress set its seal on his 
leadership. 


This review will be incomplete without noticing other salient trends of 
the period which were already manifesting themselves. The rise of an 
organized trade union movement along with its consolidation into an all- 
India body in 1920 is already mentioned. We should also note a new wave 
of peasant struggles against feudal land relations, bonded labour in planta- 
tions, extortionate moneylending and the heavy burden of land revenue. 


Different segments of society had already started striving for 
establishing their self-identity and their place in the socio-economic and 
socio-political set up of tomorrow. The largest minority, the Muslims, have 
already been mentioned. The middle social strata, rural, land-based caste 
groups were coming up with their social and political organizations like the 
non-Brahman movements of Tamilnadu, Maharashtra and other 
Southern States. The outcastes — the untouchables — were acquiring a 
new consciousness and a small educated ‘elite from amongst them had 


already made its appearance on the socio-political horizon demanding for 
them a place under the Sun. 


In the cultural sphere also new stirrings could be observed. For in- 
stance, linguistic regions, the many distinct nationalities in India, were 
beginning to assert their distinctive cultural identities claiming a rightful 
place for their languages and distinctive cultures. The development and 
use of regional languages was also a political need of the time because the 
message of the new political and social awakening could be taken to the 
broad masses only through using them, by developing them. While in 
literature it was a transitional period from the neo-classical phase to the 
modern phase expressing the hopes and aspirations of the rising middle 
class, it was also a change-over from the newspapers and viewspapers of 


the old style to the use of that medium not only for news and views but also 
for mass awakening. 
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II. Mighty Mass Struggle 


The developments of the pre-Independence period, 1920-1947 have 
to be viewed mainly in the context of the developing mass struggle for na- 
tional liberation spearheaded by the Indian National Congress under the 
leadership of Gandhi and the responses to it of the British rulers and also of 
the non-Congress segments in the country. This liberation struggle passed 
through three successive waves, each of increasing extent and rising 
militancy, in the three successive decades. There was the Non-Cooperation 
Movement of the early twenties, the Civil Disobedience Movement of the 
early thirties, and finally the Quit-India revolt of 1942 with a general anti- 
imperialist outburst after World War II culminating in the Naval uprising of 
1946. This last campaign led to the withdrawal of the British rulers which, 
in 1947, partitioned the country and transferred power to the two in- 
dependent States of India and Pakistan. 


We have already described in the last section the emerging trends in 
Indian politics after World War I, including mass unrest, which were kind 
of precursors to the happenings in the future. To placate the Indian 
political leadership which was insistently demanding immediate grant of 
Home Rule —meaning in effect a political status almost equivalent to that 
of the self-governing Dominions in the British empire—the British offered 
(and enacted) the Montford Reforms Act in December 1919. Essentially it 
meant a larger complement of elected members in the Central and Provin- 
cial legislatures, a wider franchise and separate electorates (General, that 
is, non-Muslims, Muslims and some other specified groups), the system 
called ‘Dyarchy’ in the Provinces with a partial devolution of responsibility 
to elected Indian Ministers in the form of ‘transferred’ departments (of such 
innocuous subjects like education, excise, health, etc.) retaining the more 
important ones like home and finance as ‘reserved’ departments in the 
hands of the Governor and the British bureaucrats. Also under the Act the 
Central executive was ‘enlarged’ and made ‘more representative’ though 
all executive powers were kept firmly in the hands of the Viceroy and his 


minions in the Executive Council.11 


By the end of 1919 one could discern several portentous changes in 
the Indian political situation: Post-war awakening and discontent arising 
out of the rapidly deteriorating economic conditions: seething mass 
political resentment against the British policy of repression — Rowlatt Acts, 
the Amritsar massacre and use of terror under the Marshal Law in Punjab; 
the Khilafat movement of Indian Muslims protesting against the liquida- 
tion of the seat of their religion in Turkey and demanding its restoration; 
the widespread sympathy for this (religious) movement of the Muslims on 
the part of Indian National Congress in general and of Gandhiji in par- 
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national gloom and resentment. The war period and the change in the in- 
ternational scene had raised high the hopes of millions of politicised 
Indians only to find them unceremonially dashed to the ground by the 
disappointing offer of the Montford Reforms and the brutal repression 
unleashed on political activities. Tilak died in August 1920 and the stage 
was set for the massive entry of Mahatma Gandhi in the political arena to 
lead the ensuing struggle with his characteristic techniques of Satyagraha 


and Non-Cooperation. The Calcutta Special Congress set its seal on his 
leadership. 


This review will be incomplete without noticing other salient trends of 
the period which were already manifesting themselves. The rise of an 
organized trade union movement along with its consolidation into an all- 
India body in 1920 is already mentioned. We should also note a new wave 
of peasant struggles against feudal land relations, bonded labour in planta- 
tions, extortionate moneylending and the heavy burden of land revenue. 


Different segments of society had already started striving for 
establishing their self-identity and their place in the socio-economic and 
Socio-political set up of tomorrow. The largest minority. the Muslims, have 
already been mentioned. The middle social strata, rural, land-based caste 
groups were coming up with their social and political organizations like the 
non-Brahman movements of Tamilnadu, Maharashtra and other 
Southern States, The outcastes — the untouchables — were acquiring 4 
new consciousness and a small educated ‘elite from amongst them had 


already made its appearance on the socio-political horizon demanding for 
them a place under the Sun. 


In the cultural sphere also new stirrings could be observed. For in- 
stance, linguistic regions, the many distinct nationalities in India, were 
beginning to assert their distinctive cultural identities claiming a rightful 
place for their languages and distinctive cultures. The development and 
use of regional languages was also a political need of the time because the 
message of the new political and social awakening could be taken to the 
broad masses only through using them, by developing them. While in 
C dig it was a transitional period from the neo-classical phase to the 
E x de expressing the hopes and aspirations of the rising middle 

s, it was also a change-over from the newspapers and viewspapers of 


the old style to the use of that medi m for news and views but also 
le t jum not only i 
for mass awakening. 
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II. Mighty Mass Struggle 


The developments of the pre-Independence period, 1920-1947 have 
to be viewed mainly in the context of the developing rhass struggle for na- 
tional liberation spearheaded by the Indian National Congress under the 
leadership of Gandhi and the responses to it of the British rulers and also of 
the non-Congress segments in the country. This liberation struggle passed 
through three successive waves, each of increasing extent and rising 
militancy, in the three successive decades. There was the Non-Cooperation 
Movement of the early twenties, the Civil Disobedience Movement of the 
early thirties, and finally the Quit-India revolt of 1942 with a general anti- 
imperialist outburst after World War II culminating in the Naval uprising of 
1946. This last campaign led to the withdrawal of the British rulers which, 
in 1947, partitioned the country and transferred power to the two in- 
dependent States of India and Pakistan. 


We have already described in the last section the emerging trends in 
Indian politics after World War I, including mass unrest, which were kind 
of precursors to the happenings in the future. To placate the Indian 
Political leadership which was insistently demanding immediate grant of 
Home Rule —meaning in effect a political status almost equivalent to that 
of the self-governing Dominions in the British empire—the British offered 
(and enacted) the Montford Reforms Act in December 1919. Essentially it 
meant a larger complement of elected members in the Central and Provin- 
cial legislatures, a wider franchise and separate electorates (General, that 
is, non-Muslims, Muslims and some other specified groups), the system 
called ‘Dyarchy’ in the Provinces with a partial devolution of responsibility 
to elected Indian Ministers in the form of ‘transferred’ departments (of such 
innocuous subjects like education, excise, health, etc.) retaining the more 
important ones like home and finance as 'reserved' departments in the 
hands of the Governor and the British bureaucrats. Also under the Act the 
Central executive was ‘enlarged’ and made ‘more representative’ though 
all executive powers were kept firmly in the hands of the Viceroy and his 


minions in the Executive Council.11 


By the end of 1919 one could discern several portentous changes in 
the Indian political situation: Post-war awakening and discontent arising 
Out of the rapidly deteriorating economic conditions: seething mass 
Political resentment against the British policy of repression — Rowlatt Acts, 
the Amritsar massacre and use of terror under the Marshal Law in Punjab; 
the Khilafat movement of Indian Muslims protesting against the liquida- 
tion of the seat of their religion in Turkey and demanding its restoration; 
the widespread sympathy for this (religious) movement of the Muslims on 
the part of Indian National Congress in general and of Gandhiji in par- 
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ticular which paved the way for the first time for forging a joint — 
the British rulers; and last but not the least, Gandhi who had already ws 
his political techniques of Satyagraha and passive resistance in p 
struggles was slowly moving towards the centre of Indian politics. 


It was amidst this rapidly changing situation that the paltry Montford 
Reforms — whose contents are spelt out above — were enacted as a 
palliative against the gathering storm. The general political reaction in m 
was one of acute disappointment and bitter resentment. The Menon 
Congress dubbed them as "inadequate, unsatisfactory and — 
ting.” 12 and responded to it with a counter-demand for immediate grant - 
"full responsible government in accordance with the principle of se 
determination" 13 Curiously enough, in spite of the atrocities of the Jalian- 
walla Bagh episode and elsewhere in Punjab (and all over India) it was 


Gandhi who persuaded the Con 


: at the 
gress to hasten slowly arguing that th 
Reforms we 


re “an earnest of the British people to do justice to India” and 
that instead of “carping criticism’ their “duty therefore is... to settle down 
quietly to work so as to make them a success.”14 The Liberals (or 
Moderates) in.the Congress sensing the growing militancy of the organic? 
tion had parted company in 1918 on the issue of the acceptance of the 
Montford Reforms. Because of this and the cha 
Politics, the Amritsar Congress (of December 191 
the National Congress from its character so far, of 


club, into a standing deliberative body outlining th 
time to time and controlling and directing t 
Significantly enough this task was entrusted to G 
and in a sense putting a stamp of approval on, hi 
future. Incidentally one significant organizationa 
effected at this stage was to have regional commi! 
linguistic basis which facilitated its advance as a 
ticipated the linguistic territorial reorganization i 
come. Also its objective was now clearly me 
Swaraj by the people of India by all legitimat 
After Tilak's death in 1920 the political stage w 


py the central position for heading the politic: 


nging mood of Indian 
9) decided to transform 
the annual reunion of 2 
e national policies € 
heir implementation. !* 
andhi, thus anticipating. 
5 overall leadership in the 
| change in the Congress 
ttees organized mostly on 
mass organization and an- 
n the independent India to 
ntioned as "attainment al 
e and peaceful means"! 
as clear for Gandhi to occu- 
al struggle for freedom. 
While the political leader 


ship was deliberating over their final response 
to the Montford Reforms th 


€ mass unrest, in addition to political resent- 
ment against the Punjab outrages, was taking the form of economic strug- 


gles against the acute War-time and post-war scarcities and hardships. For 
instance, in the brief period of the first half of 1920 there were two hundred 
strikes in India involving a million workers. The All-India Trade Union 
Congress (AITUC) held its first session in October 1920 under the chair- 
manship of Lala Lajpat Rai, thus giving for the first time an organized all- 


hid 


 w-— 
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India form to the working-class movement.17 lt is under these cir- 
cumstances that Gandhi gave his call for the non-cooperation movement 
adopting Satyagraha (persistence with truth) and non-violence (Ahimsa) 
as its cardinal principles. This programme was accepted and ratified at the 
annual session of the Congress at Nagpur held in December 1920. It was 
accompanied with an electrifying slogan of 'Suaraj within a year! 


What was the programme of this ‘non-violent non-cooperation’? 
Briefly, it was a programme of ‘progressive intensification of non-violent 
non-cooperation’ and was based on Congress-Khilafat alliance. The 
following successive stages were visualised: renunciation of honours and 
titles bestowed by the British government and refusal to invitations for of- 
ficial functions; four-fold boycott, of law courts by lawyers, of schools and 
colleges (together with the establishment of national education institu: 
tions), of elections to the legislatures under the Montford reforms, of 
British goods and cloth (together with encouragement to Swadeshi and 
Khaddar,) prohibition of drinking liquor, etc., with a possible ultimate 
escalation to non-payment of taxes, that is, of land revenue.18 The 
political atmosphere was already so surcharged that the programme 
generated a tremendous upheaval. the peak period being the middle of 
1921 by which most of the leaders except Gandhi were imprisoned. There 
were unprecedented scenes of Hindu-Muslim fraternization and of huge 
popular demostrations, processions, strikes and hartals. People observed a 
complete boycott all over the country at the time of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales in December 1921. There were widespread local revolts like the 
Moplah revolt which unfortunately assumed a communal character and 
the government terror to suppress them. 


Taken aback by this unprecedented popular response, the govern- 
ment unleashed an equally unprecedented terror — arrests, beatings, 
firings. By January 1922, the government had jailed more than 30,000 
civil resisters.19 To summarize the results of the campaign: From August 
1920 to 6th February 1922 (when the campaign was withdrawn) it was go- 
ing from strength to strength; the boycott of elections was partially effective 
in the sense that although the non-Congress elements entered the 
legislatures the Congress abstention showed up their unrepresentative 
character; the boycott of schools and colleges, again, was quite effective to 
start with — some 12 to 13 per cent of college students and 3 to 4 per cent 
of school students left their institutions.2 A small but significant number of . 
institutions of ‘national education’ was started, the most prominent 
amongst them being Tilak Vidyapeeth at Pune, Gujarat Vidyapeeth at 
Ahmedabad, Kashi Vidyapeeth and Jamia Millia Islamia. Boycott of law 
courts was much less successful except for the cessation of practice by 
Some prominent legal luminaries of all-India reputation like C.R. Das and 
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Motilal Nehru. Boycott of British goods (and particularly of fine cloth) was 
effective and Khaddar became a sort of a national patriotic uniform. But all 
these — except hand-spinning and weaving which took the Congress 
message to the small towns and rural areas — were, in a sense program- 
mes for the middle, upper or educated classes and were bound to diminish 
in intensity as months went by. And significantly enough there was no na- 
tional programme outlined for the actions of the working class or of 
peasants against the feudal interests. 


the no-tax campaign for which Gandhi had chosen Bardoli as his field of 
‘experiment’. Before it could be launched however, a public demonstra- 


only the Bardoli no-tax struggle 
peration campaign.21 This sud- 
m caused considerable confusion 
rank and file workers as well as 


[ e » Motilal Nehru and Lajpat Rai. 
then in prison.22 Taking this opportunity the government suddenly 


In spite of Gandhi's sudd 
quent bafflement and the (te 


n movement had 
movement had assumed a mili 
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the entire administrative machine in its working condition for the future 
Indian rulers. Moreover, such a struggle would have meant a possible mortal 
blow to the existing socio-economic structure, particularly the agrarian 
system and the unequal social stratification.23 


In the meanwhile the political scene had been undergoing profound 
changes. First, the demoralization following the withdrawal of the move- 
ment encouraged the constitutionalists in the Congress to take to the 
politics of Council-entry. They founded the Swaraj party, fought the next 
elections in order to take the ‘obstructionist policy’ right into the legislative 
bodies themselves! Their effort did succeed in mustering a sizable strength 
in these bodies. Gandhi (and his ‘no-changer’ followers) accepted the in- 
evitable; the Congress sanctioned the policy of ‘constitutional obstruction’. 
Although the Swarajists were able parliamentarians this move soon led 
their politics into a blind alley; further demoralization started setting in, 
which resulted in some of them taking to the slippery path of abject 
cooperation with the government. And this went on until the clouds of a 
further political storm began to gather on the political horizon in the form of 
mass politico-economic discontent on the one hand and a frustrating 
stalemate in the constitutionalist politics of the Swaraj party on the other. A 
significant development of this period was the open interest which the 
Indian bourgeoisie started displaying in the National Congress, and its 
Politics and programmes. The boycott of British goods and the espousal of 
their cause by the Swarajist Congressites in the legislatures had con- 
siderably benefited them and they were now prepared to provide the na- 
tional (meaning the Congress) movement with financial sinews which 
enabled them to exercise considerable direct or indirect, influence over its 
Policies and actions. 


Second, following the collapse of the non-cooperation movement the 
sectarian interests in Indian politics began raising their heads to assert their 
separate claims and demands. For Muslims there was in addition the 
frustration at the failure of the Khilafat movement because the modern 
outlook adopted by Turkey under the leadership of Kemal Ataturk in fact 
meant the abolition of the religious seat of the Caliphate thus removing the 
basis of the Khilafat agitation altogether.24 In this atmosphere of 
despondency communal distrust increased manifesting in large-scale riots 
at various places, inflicting serious damage on national unity and national 
struggle for freedom. In a country of subcontinental dimensions, with 
seasoned imperialist rulers always ready to exploit dissensions and dif- 
ferences between different sections of society, the national movement 
should have been equally alert to these issues, particularly that of the 
Muslim minority with its sizable strength of a quarter of the population, its 
Concentration in quite a few large regions and its historical past of princely 
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and kingly rule. Another social section which aroused distrust towards vd 
national mainstream was the depressed (the untouchables) classes w er 
formed almost one-sixth of the population. In the result the separati 

trends and organizations of Muslims and Hindus, and later also of the 


depressed classes gathered substantial strength in opposition to the Na- 
tional Congress. 


While the Muslims feared that they would be submerged by the 
overall Hindu majority in this country of subcontinental dimensions the 
Hindu communalists reacted to this distrust with the slogans of consolida- 
tion of the Hindus against the 'aggressive' Muslim leadership aided and 
supported by the British rulers. Looking back, it is clear that tagging purely 
religious issues like the Khilafat grievances, although arising from the ge- 
nuine religious discontent of the Muslims, with the struggle for national 
freedom, was perhaps an unwise step and it did not prove conducive to 
the latter in the long run. Equally unhelpful and backward-looking was the 
use of the largely Hindu idiom (e.g., Satyagraha, Ahimsa, etc.). Although 
it was useful for rousing the (Hindu middle class) majority in the short run, 
it was also responsible for creating a sort of status distance in building up à 
secular movement of national freedom. Then on, the national movement, 
in fact, was not able to bring the majority of the politically awakened 
Muslims under its banner. It was the Muslim League which gradually 
emerged as the rallying point around which they collected thus enabling it 
to gather political strength in the name of a Separate self-identity. 


The broad national awakening was also responsible for kindling a 


Pressed classes, particularly among the 
- In spite of Gandhi's active efforts to take 


against social and economic injustice to 
respect and an organization as an expres 
T Separate electorates and reservations. 


build their own self-identity, self- 
Sion of these and made a bid fo; 


movement. The earliest efforts in this direction 
were those of M.N. Roy, i 
S.A. Dange and Muzzaf, 
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spiracy Case. But the tide of radical ideas could not be stemmed so easily 
as it also affected the young activists in the Congress itself. By 1928 the 
Youth League had organized the radical youth inside and outside the Con- 
gress, and many amongst them professed a socialist, leftward outlook. The 
communists had in the meantime acquired considerable influence in the 
trade union movement in Bombay and elsewhere and this time the 
government struck at them even harder when it indiscriminately arrested 
more than thirty activists from all parts of India under an omnibus charge of ` 
‘conspiracy’, better known as the Meerut Conspiracy Case. It dragged on 
for many years, almost till 1934. This government offensive did seriously 
affect adversely the functioning of the left-led TU movement for some 
time.25 In the meanwhile Jawaharlal Nehru who had become a leading per- 
sonality in the Congress was himself voicing socialist (and even communist- 
sounding) thoughts and ideas. Moreover. eventually there had already 
come into existence the Congress Socialist section as a functioning ginger 
group in the National Congress itself. 


This brief account of the radical thought and activity in the general 
mainstream of anti-imperialist struggle cannot be complete without men- 
tioning the terrorist groups of various hues and views. The frustration over 
the abrupt withdrawal of the non-cooperation movement in 1924 and the 
sterile Council politics thereafter revived this trend in a significant manner. 
It was in a sense a continuation of such older groups since the national 
struggle of 1905-06, through the First World War. After the war the ter- 
rorist movement became again active in the mid-twenties and later. Its two 
most celebrated outbursts were the Chitagaon Armoury Raid by the 
Bengal group and the actions of Bhagat Singh, Chandra Shekhar Azad 
and their comrades towards the end of the decade. The new groups had a 
different outlook than that of the terrorists of the older period. It is well 
known that while Bhagat Singh and some of his associates had already ac- 
cepted the Marxist ideas for basic changes in Indian society, a number of 
those in Bengal, and particularly those involved in the Chitagaon Raid, 


later joined the Communist Party. 


We have already mentioned the emergence of the Muslim League 
and the rise of the depressed classes'— (the untouchables) — protest move- 
Ment under the assertive leadership of Ambedkar. The stalemate in na- 
tional politics and communal, that is, the Hindu-Muslim tensions 
strengthened the Hindu communal groups and their organization, the 
Hindu Maha Sabha, which functioned separately but sometimes also in 
association with the Congress movement. and its leadership. The late 
twenties also witnessed the rise of a more militant Hindu communal 
Organization, the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), ostensibly profes- 
Sing itself as a non-political organization for the cultural revival of the 
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Hindus. But its main thrust was against the Indian Muslims and not osans 
the British rule and they professed an avowedly backward-looking an 


authoritarian ideology reflected in their unabashed admiration for the 
Fascist and Nazi leaders of Europe. 


doldrums of the frustratin 


one hand, and with Ga 
Hindu-Musli 
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framing the Constituti 


g the constitutional progress under the 
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ll. New Upsurge and Upheaval 


The massive Protest against the Simon Commission in 1927-28 marks 
anew stage in th: i 


r e national struggle which culminated into the Civil Disobe- 
dience (CD) movement of 1930-1939 and of which the politico-economic 


forewarnings Were already in evidence. We have already mentioned the 
ineffective politics of the Swarajists and the result 


he national 
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As against these syndromes of political stalemate and stagnation there 
were also emerging definite signs of a new upsurge and upheaval. "The 
signs of the coming stormy weather began to appear in 1927. In both the 
agricultural and industrial sectors distress was increasing." 26 The large ma- 
jority of the agricultural population, pauperized and immiserised, was in 
the throes of further acute distress because of a rapid fall in the price of 
agricultural commodities. The discontent among the industrial workers was 
also increasing, manifesting itself in a colossal strike movement: while TAL 
million mandays were lost in 1926, in 1927-28 the loss doubled and in 
1928 31.6 million mandays were lost.27 There were long-drawn out strikes in 
Tata Iron and Steel Works, jute mills in Bengal, among railway workers in 
East and South India, etc., the textile workers in Bombay fought for their 
demands for almost six months under the leadership of the Girni Kamgar 
(or Red Flag) Union. Students and youth were getting restless and they 
organized themselves under Youth Leagues. The spread of education in 
the twenties, the growth of the language press disseminating a new 
political consciousness, and memories of the exhilarating experience of the 
non-cooperation struggle also greatly contributed to this new wave of 
awakening. 


It is necessary to mention two other significant developments. In the 
earlier period Indian industry and trade had obtained many partial conces- 
Sions under the ‘constitutional’ attacks of the Swarajists and more so in 
order to wean them away from the ‘extra-legal’ non-cooperation move- 
Ment. From 1927 the government started a reversal of this policy to re- 
establish its complete economic domination through measures like chang- 
ing the rupee ratio adversely, prescribing preferential rates for British steel 
and other goods, etc.28 The government's new economic offensive alien- 
ted the Indian bourgeoisie who had hoped for a compromise with the 
British capital but were now well-disposed towards a new mass movement 
under the Congress leadership with which they had already established 


closer links of policy and patronage. 


_ At the same time new leftward trends were manifesting themselves 
Within and outside the National Congress. The latter—the Communist Party 
of India with its trade union activities, and other left-oriented groups like 
those of Bhagat Singh and his comrades and the Bengal group—are men- 
tioned in the last section. In the Congress itself emerged a left-oriented sec- 
tion which was strengthened by the expression of socialist thought by 
Jawaharlal Nehru himself (who had visited Europe and even the USSR in 
1927) and by Subhash Bose. These left radical groups brought to the fore 
on the Congress platform (and even otherwise) the question of the content 
of the demand of self-government, including the controversy over 
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T al: 
‘complete independence’ (Purna Swaraj) versus Dominion Status. oe, : 
ly a resolution for complete independence, which was always i" e 
then. by the Congress leadership including Gandhi, was passed u 


mously (in Gandhi's absence) at the Madras Session of the Congress i 
1927129 


It is against this rising tide of awakening that one has to wu 
popular outburst against Simon Commission mentioned in the last ee 
The National Congress boycotted the Commission and wherever it te 
there were huge mass demonstrations against it. While this is thd 
response of the rank and file which was getting impatient wit on 
moderate leadetship in the Congress, an All-Parties Conference was c 
vened in February 1928, under the 


e 
chairmanship of Motilal Nehru to forg? 
a draft constitution for India. TI 


hey drafted (what came to be -— 
the Nehru-Committee Report proposing responsible governm 


m inion 
within the Empire—in other words it was willing to settle for the Domin 
status. But these unit 


of Muslim representa! 
Central Legislature 
about 25 
vehement! 


y efforts broke down, unfortunately, on the questi 
tion, particularly whether it should be one-third in “a 
or in proportion to its population (which would rs 
per cent or thereabout)—the Hindu Maha Sabha leade 
Y opposing the one-third proposal.30 


The hectic events of 1928 persuaded 
active politics in the Con 
failure to bridge th 
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and for the "independent Socialist Republic of India.'31 


o 
tion. The statement asserted, in the (Montague) declaratio? 
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templated, is the attainment of Dominion Status."32 This was quickly 
grasped by the moderate leaders— within and without the Congress— who 
issued the Delhi Manifesto welcoming the statement but stipulated that the 
RTC should proceed to deliberate on the basis of Dominion status for 
India. While the Delhi Manifesto was seen by the imperial rulers as a sign of 
weakening, the Congress leadership which had supported it, found to their 
chagrin in their talks with the Viceroy that he gave no such commitment. 


Therefore, when the Congress met at Lahore in December 1929, 
under the presidentship of Jawaharlal Nehru, the year of grace was 
already over and the session declared its objective as "Complete Indepen- 
dence" and decided to unleash a campaign of Civil Disobedience including 
non-payment of taxes under the leadership of Gandhi.33 India's tricolor was 
unfurled amidst deafening slogans of Inquilab Zindabad ("Long live the 
revolution") at the stroke of midnight marking the end of the third 
decade.34 This was followed by celebrating Independence Day on the 26th 
January 1930 (which is observed as Republic Day since 1950) when lakhs 
of people all over the country took the solemn pledge. declaring that "The 
British Government in India has not only deprived the Indian people of 
their freedom, but has based itself on the exploitation of the masses, and 
has ruined India economically, politically, culturally and spiritually." They 
pledged themselves to abolish this bondage. Lahore Congress was indeed a 
Sreat step forward in that it was not only a pledge for complete severance 
from the Empire but also implied socio-structural changes in the indepen- 
dent India to come. 


True to his style Gandhi first made a compromise move by putting for- 
Ward his ‘eleven-points’ demand—which were far short of ‘complete in- 
dependence’—comprising various’ reforms for immediate acceptance by 
the government failing which he declared he would initiate the campaign 
of ‘civil disobedience’—meaning breaking unjust laws by the satyagrahis 
(civil resisters) observing strict Non-Violence.As is well known his stress on 
non-violence was to combat “the organised violence force of the British 
rule, as well as the unorganised violence force of the growing party of 
Violence" 35 It is clear the latter meant the Indian revolutionaries who, if 
they gained in strength and influence, would make it impossible to strike a 
compromise and a peaceful transfer of power.36 


As a brilliant tactician Gandhi chose the issue of salt tax, picking or 
Preparation of salt without paying tax being the first programme under the 
Civil disobedience (CD) movement. For this purpose he started on March 
12, 1930, his famous Dandi march (or vatra, that is, pilgrimage) leading 
on foot a batch of his seventy-eight followers from Sabarmati 
(Ahmedabad) to the small coastal village of Dandi 240 miles away in 
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and Gandhi, that is, the National Congress. Gandhi and the Congress 
leadership were unconditionally released immediately. After prolonged 
negotiations the Irwin-Gandhi Agreement was signed on March 4, . 
1931.42 Its main contents were: acceptance by the British Government of 
the goal of a Federation covering the whole of India in due course in the 
future, withdrawal of the CD movement, release of prisoners and the Con- 
gress participation in the RTC. In effect the Agreement conceded very little 
on other demands, not even the withdrawal of the salt tax. Gandhi's 
Eleven Points were conveniently set aside. The only achievement of the 
Agreement was that it clearly vindicated the Congress claim of being by far 
the most important spokesman of the Indian people, and as such it could 
not be ignored in any future political negotiations. The Agreement was en- 
dorsed, not without significant opposition from the young activists and the 
left nationalists, by the Karachi Congress in March 1931.43 Its most signifi- 
cant achievement was the famous resolution on “Fundamental Rights” 
which enunciated a progressive social and economic programme: na- 
tionalization of basic industries, agrarian reforms, a better deal to workers 
and many other contents of an advanced democratic character. The 
Karachi Congress also adopted a resolution which accepted almost all the 
Points of Jinnah (put forward by him in 1928 before the Nehru Commit- 
tee) except the one about the one-third reservation for the Muslims in the 


Federal Legislature! As one historian puts it ‘unfortunately it came too 
ate’ 44 


By the time of the second RTC in September 1931 the situation had 
changed considerably. Under the pall of the Great Depression there was 
Teshuífling in the British coalition government making it pronouncedly 
Conservative, to be later replaced’ by an entirely Conservative government 
after the general elections. Irwin was replaced in April 1931 by the new 

iceroy, Willingdon, an older and more diehard Conservative. In England 
the Secretary of State for India Wedgewood Benn was displaced by 
‘amuel Hoare, another rigid tory. Gandhi who had insisted on being the 
Sole representative of the Congress implying that he was the only real 
spokesman of the common Indian people at the RTC found himself in the 
midst of a menagerie carefully chosen—selected British reactionaries 
together with lukewarm liberal-labour leaders and equally adamant Indian 
representatives of the minorities and other sectional interests, each one 
demanding separate representation. This second session of the RTC was 
an ignominious failure for the Congress and its ‘sole’ leader Gandhi who 
returned to India by the end of 1931. 


In the meanwhile the new British set-up in the UK and in India had. , 


decided to teach the Congress a lesson, to smash it completely. For this 
Purpose the Viceroy armed himself with drastic powers and all the 
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machinery of repression and terror were readied to go into action. Gandhi 
did not want to restart the CD movement but wanted to negotiate with 
Willingdon on the basis of the Irwin-Gandhi Agreement and its violations 
mainly on the part of the government.45 A week after Gandhi's return the 
Viceroy announced his policy, arrested Gandhi and all the top leaders and 
the whole coercive machine went into action against the Congress and its 
followers, who, with no previous preparation for the struggle, were thrown 
on the defensive. This time the government repression far exceeded that 
of 1930-31 and used every uncivilized weapon in its armoury against the 
unarmed volunteers—lathi charges, physical beatings, firings, punitive ex 
peditions, collective fines, seizure of property and lands.46 Peasants refus- 
ed to pay taxes at many places; the UP and NWF province had become 
armed military camps. According to one estimate 80,000 were jailed in the 
first four months and the total had reached 120,000 by the end of March 
1933.47 The government could not, however, carry out so easily this ‘fight 


to the finish’; it took 29 months till the Congress, acknowledging defeat. 
withdrew the CD movement in May 1934. 


Simultaneously the forging of a new constitution for the Government 
of India was going on in British constitutional mill. The report of the Simon 
Commission had already gone into the waste paper basket by the turn O 
events. But by the middle of 1932 MacDonald as the prime-minister of the 
Coalition government announced the Communal Award for the future In- 
dian Constitution in which th 
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In the early months a 1933 Gandhi and the Congress leadership 
were conscious that it was time to make a strategic retreat from the CD 
campaign. Gandhi tried to seek interview with the Viceroy who was ada- - 
mant that there would be no negotiations unless the movement was uncondi- 
tionally withdrawn. On the other hand not all Congressmen were willing to 
accept an unconditional surrender. A couple of 'self-purification' fasts 
undertaken by Gandhi did not help, nor his attempt of confining 
satyagraha only to one individual, that is, himself. The movement had 
already died out and it was only right that the Congress Committee, allow- 
ed to meet in Patna, should decide to formally call off the CD campaign. 
It was also decided to contest the coming elections, a decision which was- 
approved also by Gandhi. Accordingly the Swarajists fought the elec- 
tions and joined the Central Assembly by the end of 1934. Gandhi, 
however, decided to resign his membership of the Congress.50 The reason 
he gave implied the growth of radical thought within the Congress.51 Now 
the Constitutionalists (the Swarajists) were looking forward to election 
politics. 


2l 


But the situation was certainly not entirely that of stagnation- or 
demoralization. New stirrings could be easily observed. For instance at the 
Lucknow Congress in early 1936 important sections of the Congress 
leadership including the president of the session, Nehru, were trying to 
place the struggle for India's freedom in the world context, in the context of 
the struggle against fascism and for socialism. Socialist sections in the Con- 
gress had gathered appreciable strength. The agrarian issues—reduction in 
rents and land revenue, scaling down of debts, abolition of forced or bond- 
ed labour, minimum wage for agricultural labour, etc.— were already com- 
ing up for discussion; and so was the question of affiliation to the Congres: 
of mass organizations such as trade unions and Kisan Sabhas. Thus a sor! 
of ideological polarization was taking place, although not of very clearcut 
character, among the Congress activists. 


Before we go over to the new stage beginning with the election during 
1936-37 it would be desirable to refer to the remaining significant issues of 
this period. First, the mill which was producing the next instalment of 
“reforms” in England. The third RTC was held in November-December 
1932 when the Government of India was engaged in its vicious offensive 
to stamp out the Congress from the map of India. With this “piece of 
Window-dressing" the RTC operation came to a close.5? It was followed by 
a White Paper in March 1933 on the basis of which the Joint Parliamentary 

mmittee in consultation with an Indian delegation (of no consequence in 
the absence of the Congress) prepared a bill which in due course became 
theGovernment of India Act, 1935, the last such Act made for India by th 
British. It consisted of two parts:53 (1) Federal part which was a grotesqu 
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the Communist party gained greater strength and associated itself more 
closely with the national movement under the Congress. At the same time 
the Socialists in the Congress organized themselves in the Congress 
Socialist group or party, often designated the CSP Nehru himself was an 
insistent exponent of socialism and gave an international dimension to In- 
dian freedom movement, and thus was greatly responsible for nurturing 
this radicalization of the national movement. 


Although the CD movement—the upsurge which started in 1928 and 
lasted till 1934—had suffered a retreat, it had brought about un- 
precedented political and social awakening among vast segments of peo- 
ple, and particularly their younger leadershp: the working class, peasantry, 
untouchables, and tribals. For the first time women came out of their mid- 
dle class homes in large numbers into the wider world to brave the rigours 
of participation in the Freedom Movement. This brought great strength to 
their organization, the All India Women's Conference (AIWC). 

There were many more spillovers of this new awakening, new con- 
Sciousness: literacy movement and basic education in the educational 
_ Sphere; greater spread of consciousness about social equality in the caste- 
ridden (and class-ridden) society carrying the burden of the traditional 
past; progressive movement in literature and its ideological basis (often 
described as navamatavada, meaning new ideology); and a kind of new 
trend in literature, art and culture, pointing towards a vision of the 
desirable society in the independent India to come. All in all this period herald- 
ed a new era in our socio-political, socio-economic and socio-cultural con- 
Sciousness, very often going under the general label of ‘Socialism’. 


IV. Provincial Autonomy and its Aftermath 


The period from 1937 to 1939 marks a new stage in the Indian history 
when the provincial autonomy under the new Constitution (GOI Act, 1935) 
was worked by Congress (and other) popularly elected ministries. At the 
Faizpur Congress in December 1936 the Congress proclaimed its objective 
as a democratic state in India which would come into existence through a 
Constituent Assembly elected by adult franchise which will prepare the 
country’s Constitution. It was also decided to contest the elections under 
the Provincial Autonomy (of the GOI Act, 1935) in the coming year for 
which it issued a manifesto. The manifesto reiterated its resolve to work for 
land reforms and solution of other agrarian problems, promised a decent 
standard of living and working conditions to the industrial workers, and 
Special attention to women, untouchables and other backward classes, 
dealing with other questions on the lines of the earlier Karachi Resolution 
on Fundamental Rights. 
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With this broad democratic programme voicing the immediate 
demands of the peasants and workers the Congress gained overwhelming 


mass support in the elections. Of the total of 1585 seats (in eleven pro- 
vinces) with only 657 ‘open general' seats 


communal or sectional interests—the Con 


seats. Of the 482 Muslim seats the Congress had contested 58 and won 
only 26, most ot them in the NWF province where the Congress leader 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan had considerable influence. The Muslim League 
won only 109 seats of 482, the other seats going to other local political 
Parties.56 Thus once again, despite government's efforts during 1932-34 to 
‘destroy’ the Congress, the elections convincingly showed that it was very 
much alive and had the largest following. After a preliminary hassel 
over the use of the special powers of the governor, resolved in its favour, 
the Congress formed ministries in six provinces where it had a clear majori- 
ty (Bombay, Madras, UP, Bihar, CP and Orissa), and later in the NWF 
and in Assam as well in coalition with other Parties. 
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compared to what is happening today in the seventies and eighties!) The 
Congress Parliamentary Board, the supervising and controlling body, had 
to look into these lapses as well as factionalism and indiscipline, and in one 
case had to remove from office the premier of a province. 


Before ending this section it is necessary to deal with two questions, in 
some ways connected with the Congress in office, the problem of the 
Muslims and the factional dissensions in the Congress. The electoral results 
of 1937 showed convincingly that although the Muslim League under Jin- 
nah’s leadership could not claim even a quarter of the Muslim seats, the 
Congress also had hardly much influence among the Muslim population 
except in Sind and the NWF. Province its failure to accept Khaliq-uz-Zaman’s pro- 
posal of including the League s two representatives in a coalition ministry 
in the UP removed the possible opportunity of forging a Congress-League 
understanding even at this stage.59 Then onwards Jinnah started a tearing 
campaign to propagate that the Congress only represented the Hindus, 
and was bent on establishing a Hindu Raj in India, and therefore all 
Muslims must unite under the Muslim League to foil this Congress game. 
For this purpose he widely publicised the so-called anti-Muslim policies 
and measures of the Congress ministries—a few of them real or plausible, 
the rest imaginary—and succeeded in gathering an increasing following for 
the League and for. himself as the ‘supreme leader' (Qaid-e-Azam) of the 
Muslim India. In this campaign he used all the weaponsin his political ar- 
moury— speeches, statements, demonstrations, and actions— not without 
open connivance and approval of the British rulers. When the Congress 
Ministries resigned in November 1939 he called upon the Muslims in India 
to celebrate a ‘Deliverance Day’ and a large majority of the activists did do 
so. Thus this period of the Congress in office brought grist to the mill of the 
separatist strategy of Jinnah, the League and the government. 


It has been mentioned earlier that all through this period from 1934 
onwards, and particularly after 1936, the left influence was rapidly increas- 
ing manifesting three trends: the communists, the Congress Socialists who 
liked to be around Nehru who was himself expounding socialism, and 
Subhash Bose from Bengal. Gandhi was concerned with this leftward 
trend which .was also gaining influence in the Congress. The rightist 
establishment of the Congress and Gandhi kept the first at an arm’s length, 
accommodated the second and directed their efforts at popularising the Con- 
gress policies among the newly awakening segments including the educated 
youth. They were suspicious of Subhash Bose although they could not 
ostracise him for quite some time. Matters came to a head when Bose con- 
tested the elections for the Congress presidentship at the Tripura Session in 
1938 and won it defeating the Congress establishment's rival candidate Pat- 
tabhi Sitaramayya. Gandhi's loyal supporters in the Congress executive 
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resigned in protest and refused to cooperate. Nehru's mediation proved in- 
fructuous and Gandhi refused to help Bose, with the result that Bose had to 
resign. He then established his own faction — the Forward Bloc — in 
the Congress, and later turned it into a Party outside the Congress, in 
order to conduct a revolutionary struggle for freedom. World War II had 
started and in 1940 Subhash Bose managed to escape from the country to 
Germany and Japan and continue his freedom struggle from where he 


organized his Indian National Army from amongst the Indian prisoners of 
war in the south-east Asia, 


During the thirties with the growth of Fascism in Europe the clouds of 
war had started gathering. Nehru boldly took a firm anti-fascist and anti- 
imperialist stand. The CPI, Nehru and a significant section of the Con- 


gress were trying to give an international dimension to Indian politics with a 


general anti-imperialist and anti-fascist (and sometimes even a clear pro- 
Soviet) perspe 


ctive. Thus, in comparison with the First World War period 


the national movement had greatly matured in its national and interna- 
tional outlook. 


V. And Towards Independence and Hopes for 
a New Socio. Economic Order 
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the invasion of Poland by Germany which, in the first phase, extended it to 
the Central European and North European countries and stopped short of 
the USSR. After the ‘phony’ war for almost a year Germany invaded 
West-European countries, conquered the entire France forcing the British 
forces to withdraw to England from Dunkirk in the summer of 1940. The 
battle of Britain then onwards went on for six months but proved relatively 
abortive and in the ensuing period the Axis powers invaded the rest of 
Europe except Spain and Portugal and occupied large parts of North 
Africa upto Egypt. In June 1941 Germany suddenly attacked the USSR 
driving deep into its territory which brought about the Atlantic Alliance, that 
is, the USA became more active with military aid. In December 1941 
Japan attacked Pearl Harbour and in three months it occupied the whole 
of South-East Asia bringing the war to India's border, and launched on a 
more active penetration of China. It looked as though the Axis of Fascism 
Was striding over half the world, and the final alignment of big powers was 
complete. From the middle of 1942, after the battle of Stalingrad, the 
USSR began to roll back the East-European front, the Anglo-Americans to 
recover North-African countries and then South Europe with a landing in 
Italy. This counter-offensive gradually gained considerable momentum 
and with the opening of the second front in 1944 in France the Axis powers 
were in retreat on all fronts in Europe. The war in Europe ended in May 
1945 with the capture of Berlin by the USSR from the east and Anglo- 
Americans from the west. The Anglo-American forces were already on the 
move against Japan from 1943, but this front became much more active in 
1945 and by the summer of 1945, after Hitler's defeat, the end was in sight 
when the USA used atom bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki forcing the 
Japanese surrender in August 1945. 


India was not only vital for the British Empire for peace-time exploita 
tion but also served as an important base of strategic significance for war- 
time purposes — a source of troops and supplies as well as entrepot for 
men and materials on their way from the UK (or now the USA) to many 
theatres of war. Clearly the British imperialists wanted to keep it firmly 
under their control during the Second World War too, which they did us- 
ing it in all the capacities mentioned above throughout the war from 1939 
to 1945 and even upto 1946. Indian troops fought in North Africa, Italy, 
Abyssinia, the Middle East and the South-East Asia. 


Before we consider Indian political developments it should be 
remembered that the advanced sections of Indian political opinion—the 
Communists, Congress Socialists, Nehru’s followers in the Congress, and 
many others — were keenly aware of the developing European political 
Situation ever since the rise of fascism in Europe. The rape of Abyssinia by 
Mussolini, the rise of Hitler and his openly aggressive harangues, their in- 
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tervention in Spain to bring a fascist dictatorship in power, the Anglo- 
French imperialists’ incitements to Hitler to attack the USSR, aap 
possibility of another imperialist war in Europe, Hitler's annexation o 
Czechoslovakia, Austria and Munich, all these had received their anxious 
attention, as will be seen from the Congress resolutions on the interna 
tional situation, mainly at Nehru's behest. One of its actual manifestations 
was the huge one-day strike of 2,90,000 Bombay workers in October 
1939 (just after the War had started) with resounding cries of "Down with 
Imperialist War" and “Long live Independence." Thus unlike World War | 
India was this time alert to the impending war, the underlying issues and 
their significance in the context of India's struggle for independence. 


Therefore, when the Viceroy made the announcement on September 
3, 1939 that Britain was 
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etc.—and enlargement of the Viceroy's Executive Council by nominating 
additional Indians. The unsatisfactory nature of this ‘Offer’ and the discon- 
tent among the left sections induced the Congress to take an immediate 
action programme which was the individual civil disobedience campaign 
under Gandhi's leadership inaugurated in October 1940.64 Till May 1941 
this symbolic action had resulted in 20,000 arrests. In the meanwhile the 
government had started a ruthless attack on the radical elements and the 


working class and peasant organizations. 


The German attack on the USSR in June 1941 brought a quick 
political response from the Indian national opinion. After some delibera- 
tion the CPI changed its political line of complete opposition to the War 
and adopted the People's War line of support— with certain obvious reser- 
vations— implying the postponement of the all-out anti-imperialist strug- 
gle. Nehru also recognized that the progressive forces of the world were 
“now aligned with the alliance of Russia, Britain, America and China.”65 
But the government's reaction was negative. While the Atlantic Charter of 
August 1941 announced the Anglo-American policy of upholding the right 
of all peoples to self-determination, Churchill issued an official statement 
the very next month that the Charter did not apply to the British empire 
and, in particular to India. 


After the Japanese aggression in the East from December 1941 and 
its rapid advance the Congress renewed its offer stating explicitly that they 
will cooperate in the armed resistance to the Axis powers as an ally of the 
United Nations provided a National Government was installed in India for- 
thwith. In February 1942 Roosevelt declared that the Atlantic Charter 
covered the whole world. But the British government did not budge. In 
early March Rangoon fell, the Japanese forces were on the border of In- 
dia. Quickly followed the Cripps Mission which held parleys in India in 
March-April.66 


The Cripps offer was a reiteration of the ‘August Offer’, although 
couched in more palatable terms. By now the League’s demand, as voiced 
by Jinnah, had crystallized into Muslim self-determination in an indepen- 
dent India, and parity with the (‘Hindu’) Congress in any provisional set 
up, together with recognition as the sole representative of the Indian 
Muslims in any interim arrangement. In all future tripartite negotiations the 
League stuck to this stand which had the approval of the British govern- 
ment which used it at all stages either to stall the issue of immediate settle- 
ment or to checkmate the demands of the national movement represented 
by the Congress. Gandhi had now assumed leadership of the Congress. 
Since the Cripps’ terms would have continued the British rule essentially as 
it was until the end of the war, Gandhi labelled them as 'a post-dated che- 
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By May/June 1942 the war situation had become critical ioc ds 
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In early 1943 Subhash Bose left Germany and reached Singapore 
where with Japanese cooperation he formed the Indian National Army 
(INA) from amongst the 60,000 Indian prisoners of war lodged there. He 
soon made Rangoon the capital of his ‘provisional government’ of India 
and in March next year he started the INA campagin. Reaching the out- 
skirts of Imphal, the north-eastern border town in India, he could not pro- 
ceed further, and had to trek back from there. With the advancing Anglo- 
American forces the INA surrendered in Rangoon in May 1945. Bose 
escaped on a plane bound for Japan but died in Formosa (now Taiwan) 
after gétting seriously injured in a plane crash. 


Early 1944 Wavell wrote to Gandhi and released him later in May 
1944. On his release Gandhi immediately announced the cancellation of 
the part of the August resolution pertaining to mass civil disobedience, thus 
officially ending the August revolt. Gandhi then proceeded to have talks 
with Jinnah in September in order to seek his agreement so as to face the 
government with a common proposal; but the talks failed as Jinnah stuck 
fast to his original stand. In spite of a few more proposals, which were new 
versions of the old ones, the deadlock remained unbroken with no fresh 
Moves until the release of the Congress Working Committee which took 
Place in June 1945 when the war in Europe had already ended in May. 


Although the victory in Europe had eased the British position to a 
large extent the war against Japan was still on and expected to last for 
another year. Fresh initiatives were, therefore, shown by Wavell calling a 
Conference at Simla in June 1945. This time Jinnah objected to Azad, a 
Muslim, representing the Congress. Due to this and other issues on which 
No ice could be broken the Simla conference failed. The next two months 
Saw two events of great significance: In July the Labour party won the 
elections in Britain defeating the Tories (and Churchill by a thumping 
majority; in August the Americans used two devastating atom bombs forc- 
'ng Japan to surrender, thus removing the British government's anxiety of 
keeping India lined up against Japan. The urge for an immediate settle- 
Ment over, the tripartite—the government, the Congress and the League 
—manoeuvres went on with no end in sight. In the meanwhile at Cripps’ 
Suggestion Wavell secured the agreement of the two principals to hold 
elections to Provincial and Central Legislatures, after almost eight years, in 
Order to gauge their present strengths. In the elections held in February 
1946, the Congress won an overwhelming majority of the ‘general’ seats 

oth at the Centre and the Provinces and the League won all the Muslim 
Seats at the Centre and 439-out of 494 Muslim seats in the Provinces, thus 
Confirming a definite bipolar political structure much to the delight of 
dinnah.72- 
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Alongside the elections there was a new national upsurge during 

1945-46 due both to post-war stirrings all over the world and the pent-up 
national discontent. The Red Fort trials of the captured officers of Subhash 
Bose’s INA made them into national heroes. This stirred the soldiers and 
officers of the British Indian army, navy and air force. In Calcutta several 
members of the Air Force refused to obey orders and on the 18th February 
the naval ratings in Bombay mutinied and held their positions for three 
days. In sympathy the Bombay working class took to streets from 21-23 
February at the call of their trade unions and the CPI.73 There were pitch- 
ed battles with the police and troops for three days and indiscriminate fir- 
ings by the police and the British military in which 250 persons were 
killed.74 Vallabhbhai Patel of the Congress had to intervene personally to 
negotiate a ‘surrender’ of the ratings. The Bombay Naval Strike began on 
February 18. On February 19, Attlee announced the British government's 
decision to hold fresh talks in India and send a three-man Cabinet Mission 
consisting of Pethick-Lawrence, Cripps and Alexander. Obviously the 
British government concluded that they could no longer hold India by 
force; they had to withdraw quickly and strike a compromise. 


Before we deal with the Cabinet Mission and its offer we may 
digress and consider the popular national upsurge of 1945-46, the Con- 
gress attitude towards it and relate it to the 1942 revolt. After the war, from 
1945 onwards besides the discontent in the armed forces and their 
manifestations mentioned above there were strikes galore of the workers 
and peasant struggles like the tebhaga struggle in Bengal. But the Con- 
gress leadership did not suport any of them. They maintained throughout 
a strict stance of ‘No Struggle.’ Later after assuming power they did not 
reinstate either the INA men nor the naval ratings. Once they saw the pro- 
Spect of power through compromise, with or without partition, they were 
interested in securing the whole governmental machinery, including that of 
repression, undamaged in their hands, even with the partition of the coun- 
try whose unity they had always been swearing by. The nation-wide mass 
S rd at this stage would have endangered the socio-economic struc- 
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leading class in the national movement had come of age and was trying its 
best to caputre power and above all the colonial government's undamag- 
ed administrative and coercive machine for its own use in the self- 
governing India.75 


Returning to the Cabinet Mission of March 1946 the plan it finally left 
on departure in June comprised: (a) a complicated federal structure based 
on grouping of Provinces in a manner which would lead to a number of 
States (including the Princely States) with a right to opt out, and (b) an in- 
terim cabinet with precarious numerical balance which would result in the 
two principal sharers of power—the Congress and the League— being 
always at loggerheads. The plan failed because the first part was unaccep- 
table to both the Congress and the League and the second part could not 
cross the hurdles of initial mutual distrust. We shall not go into the details 
of the ensuing hectic developments, and political manoeuvres all grim and 
of a cut-throat character which may be listed as: the Congress agrees to 
Work the Cabinet Mission plan; Jinnah suspects Congress-British plot 
against the League; Jinnah's call for ‘Direct Action Day’ on August 16 and 
'the Great Calcutta Killing’ (5,000 dead, 20,000 injured and one lakh 
rendered homeless),76 and frenzied communal riots at many other places; 
the Congress joins the interim cabinet in September 1946, the League 
refuses with a view to obstruct, but later joins to obstruct from within; the 
Constituent Assembly meets in December, the League refuses to join; 
Wavell, Nehru and Jinnah called to London in December for talks which 
fail; etc., etc. The denouement came in February 1947 with Attlee's 
announcement that Britain will part with power by June 1948 
leaving it into ‘responsible Indians hands’ and the replacement of Wavell 
by Mountbatten. 


Mountbatten arrived in Delhi in March 1947 and held talks with all the 
Concerned people but the deadlock remained unbroken. In the meanwhile 
Mountbatten had built friendly relations with Gandhi and Nehru, and 
other Congress leaders. In June the Punjab burst into flames with com- 
munal riots. Finally, Mountbatten announced the British decision to parti- 
tion the country into two states on communal lines taking district as a unit, 
and quit the Indian subcontinent on the 15th August 1947. The Princely 
States were ‘freed’ but advised to join the respective new States of India 
and Pakistan. The Commission presided over by Radcliff speedily drew . 
the boundaries in the Punjab and Bengal, and divided the assets and 
liabilities. Communal killings had started in the contended areas and also 
throughout the country from the beginning of the year. But Mountbatten's 
decision for a speedy withdrawal without making adequate preparations to 
Safeguard life and property in the provinces through which the boundary 
line ran made the situation worse in these areas. The troop provision to be 
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made by Mountbatten and his C-in-C were totally inadequate. In the two 
months nearly 10 million persons were uprooted from their hearths and 


homes to seek shelter across the boundary and more than a million lost 
their lives.77 


On August 14/15 came into existence the two Dominions: India with 
Mountbatten as the Governor-General and Pakistan with Jinnah as the 
Governor-General. But the man whom they later named 'the Father of the 
Nation', Gandhi, was away in Bengal and Bihar providing a healing touch 
to the-riot-hit poor. He could not remain in Delhi for the transfer of power; 
and its pomp and celebrations, saying that this Independence stank in his 
nostrils. He had promised to bring independence to a united India through 
non-violence and satyagraha but history belied both his aims and means: 


Let us now briefly review the economic and social change which had 
taken place since 1939. Since, as mentioned before, India became the 
main supply depot in the east. Because shipping and transport had 
become risky and difficult, India had to become the producer-supplier of 2 
large number of the necessary aoods. There was an industrial and trade 
boom during the war period. Industrial capacity could not match the de- 
mand because the necessary plants and machinery could not be importe 
due to transport difficulties and also due to the governmental obstruction: 
But even within these limits industrial production grew very rapidly: iron 
and steel, textiles, paper, cement, etc. For instance in the years of the wat 
Tatas doubled their production of steel to 1.5 million tons. New ventures 


were started: aluminium industry, bicycles, locomotives, chemical, phar- _ 


maceutical, light engineering works, etc. Factories were working at (or even 
above) maximum capacity. Industrial employment increased from 1.79 
million in 1939 to 2.52 million in 1944. The Indian bourgeoisie reaped 
enormous profits — the index of average net profits in 1943 with 1939 25 


base stood at: Jute 926, cotton 626, tea 392, sugar 218, miscellaneous 
401 and all kinds 327.78 


India being the main entrepot for supplies, and even otherwis' 
because of indigenous supplies the trading bourgeoisie also amassed hug? 
fortunes, a large part of them due to speculative trade which had cashed o? 
scarcity and the consequent price-rise. They were bidding their time fot 
starting new industries. In the meanwhile many of the industrialists and bi 
traders were buying over or becoming collaborators in foreign (main 


British) enterprises in India. Some of them had already grown into 
monopoly capitalists. 


» For most of the goods and services India made available she got n 
return only the promises to pay by the British Government. Thus Indi? 


| 
| 
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Sterling Balances, after wiping out the pre-war Sterling debt Rs. 426 
crores, had accumulated to the huge amount of Rs. 1733 crores by 
194679. Indian bourgeoisie were looking forward to encash them for 
Capital goods after the war and attainment of the country's independence. 
This was also an important factor for the hastened pace for the transfer of 
Power peacefully so as to maintain cordial relations with their British 
counterpart. 


During this period with its vastly increased strength and confidence 
the Indian capitalism was thinking in a big way about rapid economic 
development in India in the post-war, post-colonial period. This is 
relfected in the Bombay Plan put forward by them in 1944-45.80, Of 
Course there were also other Plans mooted. e.g., the plan prepared by the 
National Planning Committee of the Congress, A Peopie's Plan produced 
by M.N. Roy and A Gandhian Plan drafted by S.N. Agarwal. In other 
Words economic planning in the independent India to come became a fact 
universally accepted. j 


This entire war effort created a number of new jobs and positions in 
the armed forces, industry, trade and services: as officers and men, 
Workers, technicians, mechanics, managerial personnel and entrepre- 
neurs; traders and shopkeepers; clerks, typists, stenos, rationing office 
staff, etc. The unemployment of the thirties was reduced, and particularly 
in the case of the educated middle classes it almost disappeared. (This is 
Perhaps one reason why in spite of the increased national awakening the 
freedom struggle did not get adequate response during the war period as it 
did before in the civil disobedience movement of the thirties, or in the days 
after the war.) These new job-opportunities also provided training to peo- 
Ple which facilitated the development of industry, the defence forces and 
the service sector in the first decade of independence. 


The war-time expansion and differentiation of jobs had also a signifi- 
Cant social impact. There was migration from the rural areas to the cities 
and towns, inducing regional and social mobility. Moreover, both because 
of the job opportunities as well as the need to earn more income in the 
Shrinking family resources due to price-rise, middle-class and lower middle 
Class women came out of the cosy comfort of the house to work in offices 
in both the public and private sectors as clerks, stenos, rationing office 
Workers or even as ‘WACI (Women’s Auxiliary Corps of India) girls’. Thus 
the women’s awakening of the previous decade — mainly due to the rising 
National consciousness — took a significant stride during the war. In- 
Svitably independent work outside homes along with educational advance 
had also a corresponding impact on the social relations as well as relations 
Within the family 81 
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i ent, 
It is these legacies of the war period — price aeria 
ional consciousness, urge for socio-economic tra : x 
sien m), concern for the rights and uplift of the poor and exp e = 
Le d so often by the national leaders, and the urgent need [es ent 
emu structure (social reform) — which sustained the In vede ^ 
India and carried it forward during the initial period after — "m 
the same time its negative features began to act as fetters a dpt 
gress. The historic task before Independent India was, there Fery. 
and carry forward the positive aspects of these legacies and to 
their negative aspects by breaking new paths for that purpose. 
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É CHAPTER TWO 


Social History of Education in 
Pre-Independence India 


It is against the general background of politico-economic and social 
developments outlined briefly in the last chapter that we shall deal with the 
educational developments during this period from 1920 to the attainment 
of Independence in 1947. As in the case of the general scene of political 
developments, here also, the period immediately preceding the advent of 
Montford Reforms in 1920-21, is a significant divide for further educational 
developments. It is therefore useful to briefly describe the salient features 
of the educational situation from 1920 and the new trends and stirrings 
Presaging the new period. 


I. Educational Scene before 1920 


. After almost a century of acquaintance with modern, Western (that 
is, English) education, and more than sixty years after Wood's famous 
despatch (1854) formalising the educational policy of the British govern- 
ment, and the establishment of schools, high schools and universities, the 
total educational spread in India was extremely limited in relation to the 
Size of this country of 315 millions. This will be observed from the figures 
for 1921-22 given in the synoptic Tables given at the end. Moreover, it 
Was confined mostly to the socially and economically advanced segments 
of society. 


In primary education, which provides in a sense a vital index of a 
country's educational progress, the total enrolment by 1920 was only bet- 
Ween 2 and 3 per cent of the population compared to 15 per cent in most 
advanced countries. Hence, literacy was extremely low, according to the 
1921 Census, only 7.2 per cent of the total population. Its slow growth 
and extreme unevenness will be clear from the fact that during the forty 
years preceding the 1921 Census male literacy crawled from 9.0 per cent 
to 12.2 and female literacy from 0.4 per cent to 1.81! Actually this was not 
much of an advance even compared to Adam's estimates of literacy almost 
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1 i je d ; was the 
a hundred years ago.? An important reason for this slow progress was t i 
discouragement and neglect of indigenous schools of traditional variety 
i un 
the rural areas,3 and a very slow advance of the new primary schools r 


by the Government or local bodies, or of the recognized (or "registered 
aided schools run by private individuals. 


In contrast, secondary and higher education, that is High Schools ang 
Colleges, had expanded much more rapidly, although even here the tota 
effort for a country of India’s size was very inadequate. According to the 

` policy followed in this respect these institutions were mostly under pave 
management. By 1920 many a taluka town could claim a High Schoo” 
Both secondary and higher education, however, suffered from serious 
handicaps. First, in all High Schools and Colleges the medium of instruc 
tion was the English language. Instruction was given in Indian languages 
only at the Primary and lower middle stage. Thus, even after six decades 
of English education in India, the British rulers followed the ‘filtration 
theory of the mid-fiftics of the nineteenth century. Their education’ 
Policies in India continued to follow the same objective of the initial perio 1 
of producing English-knowing Indians with a smattering of modern learn 
ing, for manning the subordinate government services and clerical jobs ^ 
the private sector. This deliberate policy inevitably resulted in a serious lag 
in all the linguistic, literary and general cultural advance in the country: 


Some comments o 
Montford refo 


1 = T n ere 
miserliness in funds and attention to education. Th 
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were other factors as well — some like dire poverty due to the colonial ex- 
ploitation and some others like extreme social inequities and inequalities 
inherent in the social system including the caste structure and untouchabili- 
ty. All these conspired to result in: very low enrolment, high wastage and 
stagnation, and subsequent lapse into illiteracy; neglect, as mentioned 
above, af the indigenous, traditional village schools instead of harnessing 
them primary education with suitable renovation and modernization; 
meagre provision of funds for education (and all other ‘nation-building’ ac- 
tivities); inordinate, unjustifiable emphasis on the learning of English 
language resulting in the neglect of Indian languages; and policy of en- 
couraging High School and college education at the expense of mass 
education — primary and middle-level education. the latter preferably of 
the vocational variety. 


At the same time one should also note that the educational policy 
under the British rule led to some far-reaching social changes because of its 
drive to free the Indian society from its traditional feudal moorings, 
towards colonial capitalism. The new education introduced the Indian 
educated to modern learning, including modern natural and social 
Sciences, and exposed them to modern ideas, the ideas of liberalism, the 
Philosophy of capitalism. Recognizing the right of all sections of society to 
education, schools and colleges opened their doors, at least formally, to 
many who were hitherto deprived of education, like women, the lower 
Castes and even untouchables. Moreover, the use of the printed word in 
education and also for dissemination of other ideas and information 
through books, newspapers and periodicals was in itself of far-reaching 
Significance. As Marx pointed out in his Articles on India, written in the 
eighteen-fifties, the British rule in this country was essentially a subjugating 
and therefore a destructive process, but because of its capitalist character, 
it nonetheless started a regenerative process of advance. And this was also 
true of the new education in the British Indian empire. 


The Montford reforms which came into force in 1921 made several 
changes in the British educational policy and unfolded the subsequent 
educational developments. Before we deal with them it is both necessary 
and desirable to describe briefly the new trends and stirrings which had 
already become manifest during the preceding period.5 


First, the demand for the abolition of the IES (Indian Educational Ser- 
vice) and stopping British recruitment to educational service in India. This 
Was not only part of the general demand for Indianization of services but 
also due to the fact that, unlike some of the early pioneers, the British 
recruitment in the IES had by now become mostly mediocre in scholar- 
ship. Secondly, since education was a ‘nation-building activity. there was 


" "-—- "Ni 
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r inging the 
insistence on providing much more funding and also on -—— E 
policy-making process down from the olympian heights of er oH 
the Provinces and also on decentralizing it further for its quicker sp 
and improvement of quality. 


The Government of India Resolution of 1913 had announced a ed 
liberal grant-in-aid policy with regard to universities and other c£ ii 
education. It also favoured the establishment of at least, one anven E 
each Province. As a follow-up, the number of universities emp id 
five to twelve in the period of 1916-1920, the new universities 1 “te 
Mysore, Patna, Banaras, Aligarh, Dacca, Lucknow and koe 
Hyderabad, Deccan). The establishment of Benaras (Hindu a. 
Aligarh (Muslim University) and Osmania University (which adopted 


: 3 : : x ious in* 
as a medium of instruction) were in response to the assertion of vari 
digenous cultural identities.6 


. es 7-19) 
The appointment of the Calcutta University Commission (191 
and its recommendations for re 


wo decades before, and for which Cer 
Gokhale had waged a valiant yet unsuccessful battle (1910-12) in eS time 
tral Legislature. The issue was taken up again by Vithalbhai Patel. this isla" 
in the Bombay Legislative Council, which passed, perhaps, the first ams 
tion on the Subject in British India, the Bombay Primary Education m" 


or Pro 
Municipalities) Act in 1918. This lead was followed in several other 


a e educ? 
question of mass education was now firmly on the 
tional agenda.7 
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was the plea for replacing English by Indian languages as media of ifstruc- 
tion at the High School and collegiate levels. This was an important part of 
the demand for *National Education' (which will be briefly referred to 
below). The decision of the National Congress to restructure its regional 
committees on linguistic lines in 1920 was in fact the political counterpart 
of this decades-old demand, and was a promise of linguistic reorganization 
of States in the Independent India to come. 


Finally, the most comprehensive of the educational demands of the 
politically awakened Indian public opinion was the demand for 'National 
Education’. Together with Swaraj, Swadeshi and Boycott (of British 
goods) this had been one of the basic planks of the political strategy of the 
national movement from 1905-1906 Since then and, even before, begin- 
ing from the appointment of the Indian Education Commission (1882-83) 
by the British government, many Indian educationists and most political 
leaders had been expressing their strong dissatisfaction with the official 
educational system in India. By National Education they meant complete 
Indian control over the policies and administration of education in India, 
and that its objectives, contents and methods should be in tune with the 
Modern times and the emerging Indian nation but at the same time preser- 
Ving links with its own heritage of civilization and culture. While welcoming 
Modern learning, modern science, technology and social sciences, and 
Modern methods of learning and teaching, they wanted them to be 

ecisively oriented towards an all-sided national advance of the Indian 
People. Naturally enough the programmes of National Education would 
comprise among other things, a rapid spread of literacy and mass primary 
education, replacement of English by Indian languages, cultivation of a na- 
tional outlook, a much greater complement of vocational and professional 
education, and improvement of the quality of education all along the line. 


In pursuance of these objectives a number of patriotic Indians had 
Started schools and colleges under private management, like the Deccan 
ducation Society, within the official system, trying to give it a nationalist 
Orientation. Since such efforts had obvious limitations, a few schools and 
Colleges were also established outside the offical system, particularly since 
905. In spite of sustained, tenacious endeavours by self-sacrificing groups 
of individuals, however, a large number of them could not survive for 
long. By 1920 many of these ‘National’ High Schools (like the Samartha 
idyalaya at Talegaon, near Pune and many more in Bengal) had to be 
Closed down for want of public support and pupils, or to join the official 
System. A new upsurge of National Education outside the official system 
Occurred again during the Non Cooperation Movement in the early twen- 
ties. (This will be described later «i is proper place.) 
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It should be pointed out, however, that the questioning of the existing 
educational system was univeral in India. Not only the advocates of ‘na- 
tional education’ but many others, as noted by the Calcutta University 
Commission, had a sense of keen dissatisfaction about the English educar 
tion in India, particularly the higher education, about its aridity and sterili- 
ty. It was felt that it had little bearing on political and social evolution in In- 
dia and did not give the student a sense of confidence that "the miseries: 
sordidness and inefficiency that surround him are not inevitable”. This 
education had admirably served the government by providing a body of 
faithful and able servants but had failed to bring forth a new | 
tion based on its own culture and which could assert itself in the presence 
of the manhood of the world. "Western education has given us much.-: 
but at a cost as regards culture, .... as regards respect for self... and the 
nobility and dignity of the individual." This was the general opinion. It was 


the general experience that too many of the educated (Indians) valued 
knowledge because it “brings success in life — often success in a vulgat 
sense”. These sentiments expressed by those who gave evidence befor? 
the (Calcutta University) Commission fully reflected the predicament of E 


many thoughtful Indians, not necessarily belonging to the National Con 
gress. 


ndian genera 


II. Politico-Economic Factors behind 
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had no control over them. The 
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which included education, was in charge of Indian Ministers, appointed 
by the Governor from among the ‘elected’ members of the legislatures. 
The Indian Ministers were, in a sense, expected to enjoy the confidence of 
the legislatures in administering their portfolios. 


The new arrangements had serious inherent difficulties about 
resources and administration. Under the division of resources laid down by 
the Act between the Centre and the Provinces the latter had to fend for 
themselves in respect of funds. During the initial years they had also to 
make substantial subventions to the Centre until the latter developed its 
own resources of direct taxes like income tax, etc. The Centre having stop- 
Ped giving financial aid to education also largely lost interest in this nation- 
building activity. This meant the cessation of its former coordinating, and 
policy-making role, and its measures for making good imbalances and ine- 
qualities by bringing succour to the provinces backward in education. 
Again, in the provincial administration all the ‘spending’ departments like 
education were with the Ministers while the revenue-raising portfolios were 
administered by the Executive Councillors responsible solely to the Gover- 
Nor. This meant in practice insurmountable constraints on innovative pro- 
grammes in the expansion and improvement of education. The Minister 
Could expatiate a lot about ambitious aims, objectives and programmes in 
education but was in no position to bring about any far-reaching changes 
for lack of funds. This invidious situation continued till the advent of the 
Provincial Autonomy, under the Government of India Act, 1935, which 
came into force in 1937. Even then many of these contraints remained but 
this kind of deliberate distinction between Reserved and Transferred 


departments disappeared. 


The other consequence, the cessation of the Central role in education 
mentioned above, deprived the Provinces of ready access to and utilization 
of the all-India educational information about the spread, improvements 
and innovative experimentation in education elsewhere — in other pro- 
vinces. In the new dispensation the Provinces also lost the guiding hand of 
an all-India policy perspective and a reliable source for tiding over the 
financial deficiencies in specific provinces. For instance, the Central 
Advisory Board of Education (CABE) established in 1920 for such ex- 
Change of information, views, discussion and expert advice was discon- 
linued in 1923 as a measure of retrenchment. The same was the fate of 
Bureau of Education which had been collecting and publishing statistical 
information about education. After the Hartog Committee's strictures on 
"the divorce of the Government of India from education", the CABE was 
revived in 1935 and the Central Government could again evince interest in 
education, although in a rather limited manner. The situation continued 
without much difference under the Provincial Autonomy, until the Transfer 
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of power in 1947. It was only then that the Centre assumed the role of a 
coordinator of educational activities in the States, a clearing house of infor- 


mation, and as a general harid devising a comprehensive educational 
policy. 


Another constraint on the initiative of the Ministers of Education was 
the presence of the existing personnel of the Indian Educational Service 
(IES), mainly its European members, occupying strategic top-level posi- 
tions in the educational administrations. Having been assured of the con- 
tinuation of their seniority, and other special rights and privileges, they 
could often be obstructive in the chalking out of new policies. The 
behaviour of IES members often resulted in the curtailment of powers of 
the Ministers. Moreover, many of them were conservative in outlook and 
in favour of the status quo. In actual practice much depended on the actual 
Persons and the personal relationship between them and the Minister. For 
tunately, following the Lee Commission's recommendations, fresh recruit" 


ment to the IES was discontinued in 1924, and whether European oF 
Indian, it became a gradually vanishing species. But throughout this period 
the IES cadre imp 


osed quite some constraint on the functioning of the 
department. A consequential difficulty was in the matter of building up ° 
alternative Provincial Educational Services where shortsighted parsimony 


prevented the departments from securing really able (Indian) personnel to 


men the higher posts. The. situation improved only towards the end of the 
thirties. 
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In many provinces. bereft of a 
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time of the introduction of the Provincial Autonomy substantive remedial 
measures were felt necessary to control and improve this important aspect 
of administration. 


In spite of these constraints and contradictions inherent in the situation 
there was undoubtedly some scope — although a limited one — for trying 
Out new policies for the spread of educational effort and improvement of 
its quality, depending on the initiative of the concerned personnel in- 
cluding the Ministers of Education. 


Before reviewing these developments for the period 1921-1936 it 
Would be useful to describe other specific features of the situation as it 
developed during the period which affected the course of educational 
developments. 


The beginning of twenties was the post-war period of scarcity; sharp 
Price-rise, economic distress and country-wide epidemics — particularly, 
the influenza epidemic claiming millions of deaths. In spite of the new stirr- 
ings and enthusiasm for education, especially for mass education, the 
above-mentioned difficulties together with the retrenchment policy of the 
Government prevented adoption of measures for a commensurate expan- 
sion and improvement of education. 


The ensuing period was also the period of the first wave of militant 
Mass struggle of the National Movement — the Khilafat agitation and the 
on-Cooperation Movement—an important programme of which was the 
call for the boycott of schools and colleges, of institutions of secondary and 
igher education.9 The idea was not only to protest against the 'dena- 
tionalizing’ character of education under British rule but also to urge 
Students to participate in the non-cooperation struggle and help the na- 
tional awakening and other constructive programmes proposed by the 
National Conaress. 


Of all the boycotts invoked by the Non-Cooperation Movement the 
9ne of schools and colleges was the most successful. Instead of the normal 
increase there was a significant drop in the enrolment between 1919-20 
and 1921-2210. There were also attempts by students and staff, and in some 
Cases by managements, to ‘nationalize’ the existing institutions. Under the 
leadership of the Ali brothers (Maulana Shaukat Ali and Mohamed All) the 

'garh University was proclaimed to have been ‘nationalized’ 1. And Surat 
Unicipality ‘nationalised’ all its schools and claimed an increase of enrol- 
ment of 4,000 or even 7,500.12. In the nature of things such ‘nationaliza- 
Hons’ could not last long, nor did the boycott survive when the Non- 
ba Movement was withdrawn or ebbed out by the beginning of 
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Besides the great upheaval the Freedom Struggle produced in the of- 
ficial educational system the movement for ‘national education’ ac 
complished at least three things. It brought to the fore the acute dissatisfac- 
tion regarding the colonial education system in India including the question 
of its complete replacement and reconstruction. Even, while underplaying, 
the effect of the boycott of educational institutions, the official agency had 
to admit this in its characteristic understatement that “....the crisis left 
behind the conviction that our educational aims need restatement... that it 
lent strength to the advocates of educational reform”.13 Moreover, the 
educational pioneers in the Freedom Struggle actually started a large 
number of national institutions — like Bihar Vidyapeeth, Gujarat 
Vidyapeeth, Kashi Vidyapeeth, Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, Jamia 
Millia Islamia, and a host of schools and university-level institutions 
with thousands of students on their rolls in many parts of the country. ! 
Although many of them had to fold themselves up in the next few years of 
Join the official system some of them continued on the strength of public 
Support and dedicated self-sacrifice on the part of their faculties. They- 
became active centres for bringing up a veritable phalanx of freedom — 


-Cooperation Moveme™ 
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Depression of the thirties which adversely affected the resources for educa- 
tion. This situation lasted for almost the entire thirties upto the beginning of 
World War Il. 1 


At this stage it is useful to mention two other factors which affected the 
pace of education during the Dyarchy. On the one hand, since the main 
Political force — the National Congress — was in the opposition the 
ministers in charge of education (and other transferred departments) lack- 
ed the necessary political strength and therefore initiative. The situation 
altered only after 1937 when under the Provincial Autonomy the National 

-ongress assumed power in seven Provinces, and the Ministers of Educa- 
tion could seriously think of planning systematically for the advance and 
'™provement of education. On the other hand, because of the 
Phenomenal rise in political and social awakening, new social segments 
Were becoming keenly aware of the necessity of having education for per- 
sonal and group advancement. Women, the rural, middle-caste land- 
Owning sections, the Muslim minority, the depressed classes — the un- 
louchables — and tribals were becoming conscious of their group identities 
Which reflected in their heightened desire for getting education. 


Against. this general review of the important factors fostering the 
advance of education in the period 1920-1937 the next section will review 
* various educational developments in greater detail. 


III. Educationa: Developments during Dyarchy 1920-37 


Against the above-mentioned politico-economic factors affecting 
educational advance during the Dyarchical period 1920-21 to 1936-37 the 
ollowing figures of enrolment (in thousands) in the four important sectors 
Speak for themselves. 


— Enrolment in 1921-22 and 1936-37 


1921-22 1936-37 Percentage 

——— increase 
P e collegas 45.4 86.3 90 
: m essional colleges 137 20.6 51 

Pris dat schools 1106.8 22879 107 


Pu 
Timary schools 6109.8 10224 3 67 
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S the Quinquennial Review of Education (for 1932-37) puts it: 


“A burst of enthusiasm swept children into school with un- 
paralleled rapidity; ....parents were prepared to make almost any 
Sacrifice for the education of their children; the seed for tolerance 
towards the less fortunate in life was begotten; ambitious and com- 
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sion of education and prescribes "concentration on consolidation and im- 
provement” instead of expansion for an indefinite period in the future.18 
Placing it side by side with famous reports like that of the Calcutta Universi- 
ty Commission or Quinquennial Reviews on educational progress one is 
shocked at its lack of depth and historicity, superficiality of understanding 
and thinness of argument, and perversity of recommendations. To say that 
‘it was raising the essay of quality versus quantity. improvement versus 
expansion is to attach it undue and undeserving importance. It was clearly 
an eassy in the British conservative thinking of the time on education in 
India to bolster up the general reactionary reasoning of the Simon Com- 
mission’s Report which, because of. the same attitude and (lack of) 
understanding, never acquired much relevance in the developing Indian 
Situation, 


Actually the burst of enthusiasm mentioned above was the expression 
of widespread, almost universal concern for education in the country. As 
the Report of the Calcutta University Commission had noted earlier there 
Was a conviction that the country needed more education, more schools 
and other educational institutions, a conviction that the chief aim should be 
to democratize knowledge.19 Even when the government aid and spen- 
ding had declined considerably this urge for the democratization of educa- 
tion evoked voluntary effort in several districts. For instance, it was in the 
late twenties and early thirties that the Rayat Shikshan Sanstha strove to 
establish primary (and secondary) schools and hostels, with only austere- 
ly bare. facilities in Satara and adjoining districts iri South Maharashtra. 

he resources for establishing ‘recognized’ and ‘unrecognized’ primary 
Schools were obtained from rural households, often in kind, in the form 
9f foodgrains, in door-to-door collections. 


dies Let us now briefly review the sectorwise development of education 
uring the period of Dyarchy, starting from primary education. 


Primary Education 


h Mass education which means primary education on a wider scale was 

the national demand over the decade and a half before the Montford 
eforms. It is therefore pertinent to see its growth during the Dyarchy 
921 to 1937). The table gives the relevant figures. 
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One can see the sudden spurt during the 1921-22 to 1926-27 period, 
then a relative slow-down in the next five years, and in the last five years 
the number of schools actually decreased. The reasons for the 
phenomenal rise in the earlier period have been described before; the 
slow-down and the decrease in the number of schools are the result of the 
Hartog Committee's recommendation of ‘consolidation and improvement 
which continued the policy of retrenchment in finances adopted in the 
period of depression. 


What about the implementation of compulsory primary education 
which had been so vigorously advocated by Gokhale and of which a begin 
ning was made by Vithalbhai Patel in 1918? In the initial decade a number 
of provinces tried to chalk out programmes of expansion. For instance, the 
Madras Presidency was the first to devote systematic thinking and planning 
for the purpose and in Bengal a scheme of creating a network of schools 
was proposed by Biss.20 [n Bombay Presidency the Chandavarkar Com- 
mittee enunciated such a programme. In many provinces the Councils pass 
ed compulsory education legislations; the number of areas where it was in” 
troduced was rather small. The age-group aimed at was 6 to 10 or 11, and 
in most cases it was confined to boys only. Moreover, compulsion wa$ 
tried mainly in a few urban areas, not even in whole cities but only som? 
specific parts of them. Only about 13,000 villages came under these Ac 
and about 10,500 of them were in Punjab alone!21 The implementatio? 
was entrusted to local authorities which received financial assistance from 
the provincial government for the purpose. The legislations had provided 
pen al clauses for action against parents for failure to send their eligibl? 
children to school, but, for understandable reasons, the penal provision? 
were very seldom used. During the thirties, even the slow pace with which 


compulsion was pursued in the twenties, further slowed down; it would b? 
more correct to say that it petered out. 


To sum up this effort on compulsory primary education: it neve 
N any sizable chunk of school-age children — one estimate was th? 
jio a. have taken 500 years to make it universall22 In the p. 
= er compulsion the enrolment rate was of the order of only 
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Apart from the low, almost insignificant, performance of legislations 
on compulsory primary education, the regular primary system also worked 
at a low efficiency. For instance, out of the number on the rolls those who 
attended more or less regularly were often of the order of 65 to 70 per cent 
and the average daily attendance of the order of 60 per cent.23 Again in 
the primary course of four or five standards almost a quarter of the enrol- 
ment during the twenties consisted of pupils of age between 10 and 20 
years.24 Such a large over-age, heterogeneous group, Was bound to add 
considerably to wastage and retardation. Apart from the large wastage and 
stagnation, the causes of which are described below, almost fifty per cent of 
those who left the school after completing primary education, that is, at- 
taining literacy — meaning acquaintance with the three ‘R’s — lapsed into 
illiteracy due to its constant exercise, in the absence of suitable reading 


material in after—life. 


The extent of the appalling wastage in primary schools will be clear 
from the fact that only 28 out of every 100 boys enrolled in class 1, and 14 
Out of every 100 girls could reach class IV during the period 1932-37 and 
those who passed class IV (and supposed to have become pucca literate) 
Were of the order of 18 and 8 respectively.25 And this was an improve- 
Tent on the situation in the twenties. For, there was a modest improve- 
Tent over the earlier 15 years when some 20 per cent of the total pupils in 
Class I reached class IV and more than 60 per cent dropped out from class] 
itself. (These estimates are based on crude retention rates given in the 


Quinquennial Review for 1922-27)26 


The causes of wastage were manifold, but can be broadly classified 


Under two heads: socio-economic, and educational. The main factors 
Under the first were: poverty, need for making children work — boys to 

elp in agricultural, craft or other kinds of men's work and girls to look after 
'he younger children and the household work when the mother was 
Working — social prejudices because of caste, untouchability and general 
Social reluctance, and the purdah in the case of girls, and the lack of strong 
Motivation in general. The main educational factors were: low-quality 
teachers, unsuitable curricula and poor textbooks, anti-diluvian teaching 
Methods (relying more on the cane and the rote), poor buildings and 
equipment, unsuitable timings and vacations, lack of adequate supervision 
and distant, one-teacher schools. All these conspired to result in low enrol- 
ment, falling attendance, and low retention and stagnation. 


It is this general picture which brought grist to the mill of the Hartog 
eae (on whose outlook we have commented before) which strong- 
Meque sa expansion of schooling and advocated 'consolidation and 

ovement’. Naturally there was a bitter controversy over the Commit- 
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the rising intensity of the national movement. The quest for more educa- 
tion now touched the middle social strata, paticularly the upper sections of 
peasantry and other rural population, which now craved for secondary, 
that is, English education. Socially speaking, education had now started 
reaching the hitherto backward segments of society — women, middle- 
castes, and to a smaller extent to the depressed classes (untouchables) and 
even to tribals. It can be corroborated that the new socio-political rural and 
semi-urban leadership of the forties and later years emerged from these 
secondary school-goers. 


This inevitably meant establishing secondary schools — which were 
(and still are) mainly under private management — in smaller towns and 
some of the bigger villages. Here local patriotism, local social and political 
leadership, local philanthropy, communal, caste and sectarian organiza- 
tions came to help. An additional factor was the existence of a sizable 
numberof educated unemployed-educated unemployment ...was particular- 
ly a serious problem during the thirties—some of whom often teamed up 
to form the nucleus of teachers for starting a new High School. These ef- 
forts brought secondary educational nearer the doorstep of the new rural 
aspirants, and as such Indian Ministers in charge of education appreciated 
and encouraged this spread of education. It may be stressed here that the 
Preference now was for English Middle Schools — High Schools — over 
Vermacular Middle Schools which relatively declined in number.?$ 


An important reform in High School education during this period was 
the change in the medium of instruction and examinations from English to 
Indian languages. By 1937 almost all subjects for the matriculation ex- 
amination came to be gradually taught in regional languages. The dif- 
ficulties of suitable terminology, textbooks, multiple provision for multi- 
lingual areas, etc., had to be faced; but they were soon overcome. 
However, absence of suitable ancillary books in Indian languages at the 
school stage contributed to the lack of good general reading (and this con- 


tinues even now). 


An allied problem was that of the development of an Indian language 
for all-India communication. The national movement, at Gandhi's in- 
Stance, had proposed Hindi-klindustani as the national language or 
Rashtrabhasha. This gave rise to the nation-wide movement for populariz- 
ing and teaching Hindi-Hindustani in many parts of India, of course, out- 
side the official system of education. The UP government, it was mention- 
ed earlier, had taken the lead in replacing English as medium by Indian 
languages in secondary education; (and the Calcutta University did the 
Same for all subjects except English at its- matriculation examination). Now 
in the early twenties the UP government also took the further initiative of 
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financing a Hindustani Academy for stimulating the development of Hindi 
and Urdu languages and literature. 


All this, however, did not diminish the existing excessive importance 
of English in secondary education. “How far there is a real demand for 
English-knowing men is not easy to determine. Whatever the demand, 
however, the supply keeps increasing, fed by the general desire ... to better 
oneself in the social scale and to secure an income for life with perhaps a 
pension"29 by getting a job preferably in the government service. 
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they argued, the villager knows that he knows far more about rural oc- 
cupations including agriculture than the teachers and that he sends his 
sons to school "because his ambition is that his boy should become a 
teacher or a clerk."33 It is clear that in those times these jobs were more 
remunerative and secure than agriculture and other vocations in the 


villages. 


Again there were many — both British pontificators consisting of 
report-writers and committee-members, and most Indian critiques of the 
educational system in British India — who deplored the absence of in- 
dustrial and commercial education in secondary (and also in higher) 
education. They naively believed (or were just arguing for the sake of 
argument) that "commerce and industry must flourish if commerce and in- 
dustry are taught in schools and that employment must follow". They ig- 
nored the reality which experience had demonstrated all over the world 
that "Commerce and industry do not start at the bidding of academics" ,34 
that actually the sequence is usually the other way round, that these com- 
ponents were absent in education in India precisely because the British rule 
in India did not want industry and commerce to develop on any large scale 
except when it became inevitable and, even then, to the extent that it 


suited them. 


In response to these criticisms, however, a few agricultural-bias 
rted in some provinces, and rural science was introduced 
e Punjab. But they were not a success. With regard 
to the vocational and technical courses in school education and elsewhere 
a team of two experts, Messrs Wood and Abbot, was invited in 1936 from 


the UK for advice. They submitted their report in 1937, to which reference 
de when the developments of the decade after 1937 are con- 
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The Hartog Committee's review of secondary education made only 
two important points: diversion of pupils from the literary-liberal courses to 
industrial, commercial and technical courses; and improvement in the 
quality and service conditions of the teachers. The first issue has been dealt 
with above. Regarding the second there was some improvement in the 
qualifications of teachers during this period in the sense that the number of 
training colleges increased and the proportion of trained teachers showed 
some improvement. The service conditions of teachers in these schools, 
most of which were under private management, were indeed very 
low salaries, irregular and/or underpayment, temporary and 
t. avoiding payment of salaries for vacations, and in 
d contemptuous attitude of the managements 
The situation obviously needed an 
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urgent change to create a minimum 
good teaching. But such a change had to await many more years, the thir- 
ties being a decade of economic depression and hence of severe 


unemployment and low Pay-scales for the large majority of the 
matriculates and graduates. 


motivation among the teachers for 
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The first was also a non-starter because it would have closed the only hope 
for employment and provoked widespread discontent and, anyway, what 
did the Government lose by continuing the existing situation? 


Let us now briefly refer to other significant developments in higher 
education during the period. First. some five new Universities were incor- 
porated: Delhi. Nagpur, Agra, Andhra and Annamalai; two of them 
should be noted for special reasons. The last was a unitary university 
established at Chidambaram in Madras Presidency and named after its 
munificent donor Sir Annamalai Chettiar. The Andhra University (at 
Waltair), an affiliating university. was established to serve the Telugu- 
speaking region of the Presidency, thus recognizing the principle that each 
sizable linguistic region should be served by its own University. Both these 
Universities had also included the development of the regional languages, 
Tamil and Telugu respectively, amona their objectives. 


Second, some more teaching departments were developed in the 
Universities to follow the principle, long recognized. that Universities should 
be centres of advanced learning and research. The Calcutta University 
Commission's Report had in fact expressly stated this objective for that 
University. That University did carry it out to a large extent; others followed 
at a modest pace. Some of these university departments were served by 
distinguished Indian scholars of the day. As a necessary accompaniment 
university libraries were developed in a substantial manner. 


Third, following the recommendation of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission Report emphasizing the need for the coordination of the work of 
Indian Universities the first All-India Conference of Universities was held at 
Simla in 1924. As a result of its deliberations the Inter-University Board 
was established in 1925, and it continues to this day in the form of the 
Association of Indian Universities (although the directional and coor- 
dinating roles are now mainly discharged by the University Grants Com- 
mission, since the mid-fifties) . 


Finally, the rise and the fall of the so-called Intermediate Colleges 
recommended by the Calcutta University Commission. It will be 
remembered that the Commission had recommended a ten-year school 
course, followed by a two-year higher secondary course in the In- 
termediate Colleges — institutions separate from the degree colleges — 
followed by a three-year course in the Degree Coileges for a general 
degree in arts or science. The newly established Dacca University followed 
this pattern. Some other Universities were also inclined in the beginning to 
adopt the enabling provisions for following this pattern. But the actual turni 
of events was quite different. 
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In actual practice only the universities in the UP, and the provinces of 
the Punjab and Bihar to some extent, gave a trial to the proposal of the In- 
termediate Colleges. But even here the degree course was not extended 
from the existing two to the proposed three years. But they did establish 
Intermediate Colleges controlled by the Board of Intermediate Examina- 
tion. After initial enthusiasm, not very overwhelming, academic opinion 
soon began to veer round to the continuation of the prevailing pattern. 
The main inhibiting factors were: the lengthening of the degree course 
from four to five years and the inadequacy of finances. Universities, as well 

as the Collegeswhich very often controlled them, were not in favour of ex- 
tending the degree course to three years. Moreover, the separation of the 
two-year Intermediate course would have seriously depleted the incomes 
of both the Universities and Colleges; the former would lose the handsome 
amount of fee-income yielded by holding Intermediate examinations; and 
the latter would lose the substantial fee incomes from the students of the 
first two years of college which in fact enabled them to run the relatively 
smaller degree classes. The suggestion mooted by the CABE suggesting a 
compromise to transfer the first year of the Intermediate Course to High 
Schools and to retain the second year in degree courses also did not find 
favour with either the Colleges or the Universities. In this predicament the 
idea of Intermediate Colleges was given up except in the UP which held 


the fort for several decades tight upto the first half of the post- 
Independence period. 


Miscellaneous 


about its concomitant, viz., 


appreciable scale only in the next Phase. 


Third 
ird, European and Anglo-Indian schools had already started ad- 
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mitting Indian students. By the mid-twenties (1927) their proportion in 
such schools in different provinces varied between 8 and 35 per cent.39 
This class of students went on increasing and could be clearly seen as the 
precursor of the present-day English-educated ‘super’ elites.40 


Finally, although the Montford Reforms had hardly left any significant 
educational role or activity to the Centre the popular representatives did 
try to pursue problems related to education in the Central Legislature. For 
instance, they passed a resolution in 1936 recommending urgent, effective 
steps for the removal of mass illiteracy; in another resolution they showed 
their anxious concern for the educated unemployed which plagued the 
younger generation during that period and urged the Government to giye 
effect to the recommendations of the Sapru Committee on Unemploy- 
ment appointed by the United Province Government.^! 


IV. Education of the Underprivileged 


In this section we shall briefly deal with the educational advance dur- 
ing this period of some important social segments which are relatively 
more backward: in particular women, the Muslims, the depressed classes 
(untouchables) and tribals. The reason for describing them in rather greater 
details is to reveal the decades-old roots of the problems we are facing in 
these respects even now. 


Women 


In the many inequities from which women suffer in any society, and 
particularly in one which is emerging from its traditional structure and 
culture, there are two kinds of suppressions of women inherent in the 
situation: first, the pressures due to the overwhelmingly male-dominated 
social tradition; second, the pressures originating from the religion, caste, 
clan and class to which the women belong. Although we are not going to 
expatiate much on these points in this account, they should always be in 
one's mind when dealing with the problems of women.42 


The backwardness of female education before the Montford Reforms is 
reflected in the female literacy figures noted earlier (in Section 1). In spite of 
speparate schools, Zenana schools, and other efforts to encourage girls’ educa- 
tion it did not pick up—the enrolment in the early twenties being about one per 
cent of the total female population when it was usually about 14 per cent in most 
modem countries. Moreover, some 88 per cent of the enrolment was in primary 
schools of which 40 per cent could not even read.Those who reached secon- 
dery or higher education (or became teachers) were indeed very few and they 
were mostly from the peripheral segments of society— Anglo-Indians, 
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as teachers.44 Indian public opi- 


nion, however, slowly started changing from its former hostile attitude 


through apathy to willing cooperation 45 


and emphatically voiced the urgent 
girls and women, In her welcome speech 
: "There was a time when 
ers but had open enemies... 
5 by now gone through all stages— total apathy and 

indifference, ridicule, critici 


$ -37; 
:900 to over 6,000 during 1932-37; 
an doubled. Midd hae bad A alone 


— se ae 
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wanted to pursue professional education, e.g., as teachers and doctors. 
The Sarda Act of the early thirties, prohibiting child marriages, at least 
legally if not in practice, had also a desirable effect. But the main lever of 
change was the enhanced social consciousness of the rising middle class. 
Thus by 1937 the education of girls had almost become accepted by at 
least the relatively, advanced segments of society. 


Muslims 


Like every other segment of Indian population Muslims were also 
becoming conscious and assertive during this period both of their self- 
identity as the largest minority — about 24 per cent — and of the need for 
the acquisition of education. But they had peculiar difficulties of their own. 
The main difficulty was their general aversion to the official system of 
modern education, which was essentially secular in character, and strong 
attachment to the indigenous religion-based education. Most of the Muslim 
children seeking education received instruction in reciting Quran in Arabic 
— Not in their own regional language or mother-tongue but in Arabic—in the 
Mullah-run Maktabs for almost two years. This, of course, they did without 
understanding what they were learning. Moreover, except in the provinces 
like Bengal, Kerala, and other regions the traditional pressures combined 
with the more recent consciousness of preserving or/and asserting their 
self-identity, to insist on a demand to have (separate) Urdu schools for 
Muslims irrespective of the regional language which was also their natural 
mother-tongue. The idea was that the Urdu script would enable them to 
learn by rote the Quran in Arabic which has a closely similar script and also 
foster a Separate all-India religious identity. Thus the traditional and newer 
Muslim elites both had created formidable difficulties against the spread of 
education amongst their children who had to spend two of their most im- 
Pressionable years away from the main stream of modern secular educa- 
tion. The Muslim child going through this process no doubt ultimately 
became a Polyglot — knowing a smattering of Arabic together with the 
regional language, Urdu and ultimately English, if it advanced to secon- 
dary education — but it seriously suffered a general educational han- 
dicap.49 (We have described this situation in some detail because a similar 
tendency Survives among sections of Muslims even to this day.) Thus 
Muslims, in addition to the official common schools, also had two kinds of 
Segregate schools: ‘special’ schools like traditional Maktabs (and later 
in naaras for advanced religious education) and ‘separate’ Urdu schools 
B. speaking areas, that is most of India. In a sense, from the 

Point of secular educational advance, both meant a handicap. 


1 i ae 
Phim of these situational difficulties the Muslim's Progress of education 
S the period of Dyarchy was quite commendable and the Quinquen- 


p 
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: the 
nial Reviews (QR) for the period show even a relative dim 
general population in terms of the total enrolment which Was "en another. 
per cent. Of course there were variations from one REOVINES 80 per cent 
But the main element of backwardness lay in the fact that about wastage 
of this enrolment was in primary schools and suffered from — educa” 
and stagnation. As the Muslim pupils proceeded upwards ved + decline 
tional ladder to secondary and higher education their numbe here the 
rapidly in comparison with the non-Muslim population. But P eetleulsdly in 
QRs for the period 1921-1937 show quite some advance, ps n occupa" 
provinces where the Muslims were not almost entirely Hi agrara enerally 
tions as in Bengal, Assam and Bihar. Although Muslim girls were " some 
much more backward because of the prevalence of the purdah. i 
provinces they showed a relatively greater advance.50 


Muslims had a numbe 
Teaching of and in Urdu, a 
tions among teachers and 
tions, representation in lo 
Scholarships, etc. As was 
period many of them 
be trained in Sind.51 


any 
r of educational demands during the pe a 
nd Urdu schools (in non-Urdu areas). tit 
inspectors, and admissions to certain ships 
cal authorities, and incentives like iiie j 
the general governmental policy x. : 
were liberally met; even the Mullahs were help 


. We may conclude this acc 
this respect which states that rapid progress was made by the tion 
Pupils.52 It concludes: “On the whole, the Prospect for the d si 
Muslims is bright... that throughout India the number of Muslim Poser D 
on the increase.” Nonetheless one should also note the following flectind 
tions showing clearly their Peculiar grievances (and perhaps also ee com 

's ruling attitude towards them). "The Musli of an 

munity, however, or a certain Section of it, still regards the “on aC 

Provision for religious instruction in the ordinary schools as a race “th? 

ort, quoted in this QR, goes further saying t som 

Politically conscious Section of the Muslims feels — not prie 

justification — that there is a danger of Muslim boys losing their in 


ee 
outlook if they attend general schools which are manned largely (in 
Places exclusively) byn 


n is 
on-Muslims and where the education given 
or less non-Islamic (Sic Hindu!) i 
well be a genuine feeling i 


, 1932-37 i 
ount by referring to the QR for he Misi 


We have Quoted this in extenso 
Sciousness of self-identity worked in 


ag com 
to show how the emere ine 
that period among the en 
British rulers were prepared to foster eV year? 
unhealthy aspects in it. S ' even now in the eighties, after 3 ive 
after partition, these gri 


servati 
rievances remain in the minds of the con 
Sections of Indian Muslims, 
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The Depressed Classes 


During this and the preceding period the Depressed Classes (DC) ac- 
tually connoted the untouchables in the Hindu society, suffering from all 
kinds of invidious, cruel segregation from the Caste-Hindu (Savarna) 
Society on grounds of pollution by contact, shadow or even mere 
Presence. They were sizable in number, almost a fifth of the (entire) Hindu 
Society. Inevitably, although the British rule, formally recognized every- 
one as equal before law and also for entrance to educational institutions in 
the official System, in practice the DC children experienced severe, often 
insurmountable, hardships also on this score even in governmental and 
aided schools and other educational institutions. Their socio-political strug- 
gle for education had started almost since the inception of English educa- 
tion as an Organized system after Wood's famous despatch of 1854. In 
1856 a case of denial of admission in school to two DC boys was 
represented for justice to the Government of the Bombay Presidency and 

ence to the Imperial Government at Calcutta. Since then it has been a 
ong haul upto the period of Dyarchy to bring the DC children into the por- 
tals of education, the hurdles being not only the untouchability but also 
their dire Poverty. Special measures were devised for this purpose in- 
cluding freeships, scholarships, provision of books, opening of ‘special’, 

at is, separate schools (since the non-DC teachers were reluctant to 
teach them in common schools), training of the DC teachers to man these 
Schools as Well as to join the common schools, and special inspecting staff. 

esides these official measures, it must be conceded, yeoman service was 
done by the Christian missionaries ever since the 1840s, and following 

em later by Hindu social reformers. Some enlightened rulers of princely 
States (e.g, Baroda and Kolhapur in the Bombay Presidency) had shown 
Considerable initiative and enterprise to encourage the DC education .54 


dig By the end of World War I and the sweep of socio-political awakening 
: ‘Ng the twenties onwards two powerful forces entered the field of the 
ao and other awakening of the DCs: Gandhi's Harijan movement 
efi, tS in collaboration with the National Congress; and independent 
Orts: of self-assertiye leaders like Ambedkar of the untouchables 
selves building and asserting their separate self-identity. Under this 
ta one attack, and aided by the special measures mentioned above 
sideraby Some more added, the cause of the DC education received con- 
tion, jupe during the regime of Indian ministers in charge of educa- 
1921.1937 à e seen from the Quinquennial Reviews for the period 
d R Ni finds even a suggestion in one of them to compensate 
emselves financially so that some of the promising DC 
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students could be enabled to continue their education further instead of 
prematurely dropping out to take up work.55 


There was now increasing attendance of the DC children in the com 
mon schools and the total DC enrolment started increasing at quite some 
pace. During the thirties, particularly when both the above-mentione 
movements acquired considerable momentum, there was notable im 
provement in the situation. A demand began to be voiced that the 
segregated schools — never particularly efficient — should be close! 
down. (This was done during the Jater decade during the period of Provin ^ 
cial Autonomy.) 


By the thirties lakhs of DC pupils were enrolled but this advance had l 
three obvious shortcomings: First, most of the enrolment was in primary 
classes and the percentage of girls was extremely low; second, it was dogg 
ed with very high wastage and stagnation for obvious reasons; the numbef 
of students in high schools was very small, and that in colleges even 
smaller. But from this last was emerging the new leadership — the DCs 
own leadership with a promise for further educational and social advance: | 


Tribals 


Another very backward social segment in general (except certa —— 
specific areas in Bihar and Chhota Nagpur, and North East Frontie! 
regions where the Christian missionaries had been working for more that | 
eighty years until the advent of Montford Reforms) were the tribals. Th 
tribal population in India amounted to almost one-tenth of the entire no" 
Muslim population and was therefore one of its important segments. Hef 
the problem was not of segregation due to untouchability but due ! 
geographical isolation and traditional tribal modes of living. 


As in the case of the DCs the pioneers in the spread of modern educ? 
tion and of social advance towards modernity among the tribals were ti f 
missionaries. Indian social reformers were rather late arrivals, their ma) 
effort started under the inspiration of Gandhi and following the beginni 
of the mass phase of national movement during the late twenties an 
thirties. This was necessarily accompanied by the educational effort ^. 
starting of schools and ashramshalas, that is, hostel-schools. (Here ag?! 
the Chief of Baroda was an eminent pioneer). 


During this period 1921-1937, educational institutions — schools ^ | 
in tribal areas and the enrolment of tribal students went on increas " 
although one does not find a systematic record of educational statistics p f 
taining to tribals in the relevant QRs. Reliable consolidated data in this C? 
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become available only after 1937, with the implementation of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, which named the tribals as the Scheduled 
Tribes (and the DCs as the Scheduled Castes). 


But the educational situation of the tribals had some similiarities with 
that of the DCs, viz., special measures including hostel-schools, etc., the 
Overwhelming number in the enrolment in primary education, backward- 
Ness of girls’ education (except in certain missionary-activated regions), a 
Very modest core of pupils in high schools and colleges, and so on. 
OWever, under the impact of education a new leadership was emerging 
SO among the tribals, asserting their new awareness and self-identity. A 
large Part of them had come from the missionary institutions but there was 
also a sizable group amongst them under the influence of Indian social 
teformers, including the National Congress workers. 


al 


V. Education during the last decade of the British Rule 


In this and the following sections will be reviewed the important 
ational developments of the last decade of the British rule, 1937 to 
“947. Earlier we have dealt with the new phase of rapid expansion of and 
Tlense concern for education during 1921-1937. Its most important 
features Were: the subject of education in the hands of Indian Ministers in 

©vinces and devolution of primary education further down to the local 
authorities: the great socio-political awakening leading to educational 
awakening among the hitherto backward segments of society; and the 
entry of the middle urban and rural strata; particularly the land-owning 
middle-caste segments, into education including its secondary and higher 


educ; 


Stages, This expansion and growth had taken place in spite of the severe 
cpnstraint of public finances — the government expenditure had remained 
Most 


stationary, or even decreased, between 1921 and 1936, together 

i retrenchments and salary cuts — the popular leadership, local philan- 

> roPists, low-paid teachers and above all the parents had borne the brunt 
the increased financial requirements of education.56 


TA new period began in 1937 with the advent of what was called Pro- 
lers i Autonomy — cabinet-style administration of most provincial mat- 
heade the hands of the ministries formed by the Provincial legislatures 
"s by the Governors. This was in accordance with the Government of 
Orce E 1935, which had (i) a Federal structure which never came into 
of a Which was replaced by an ad hoc Central set up after the transfer 
Most m 1947, and (ii) the above-mentioned Provincial Autonomy. 
With alm, e matters Pertaining to education were with the Provinces and 
Was heed all provincial subjects managed by Indian ministers education 

to get a much better deal than before including the period of 
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Dyarchy until 1937. This hope was enhanced because the leaders of the 
freedom movement — led by the National Congress — accepted power in 
seven provinces in 1937. 


The situation, however, rapidly changed due to national and interna- 
tional developments in the next ten years. The Second World War started 
in August 1939, and as India was dragged into it just by a viceregal fiat 
without consulting the Congress, the Congress ministries resigned office 
towards the end of 1939 after 27 months of rule in the provinces. In the 
period 1940-45 the Congress was in the wilderness, first in a ‘phony 
struggle unti! August 1942 and in an active, countrywide Quit-India revolt 
thereafter. The movement was withdrawn by Gandhi in 1944 and the 
Congress ministries returned to power in early 1946 and remained there 
until after Independence in 1947, upto 1952, when the first general elec- . 
tions were held under the Republican Constitution of Independent India in 
1952. Thus, the ministries, including those of education, were in popular 
hands initially for a brief period of 27 months and for about 18 months 
before Independence under the Provincial Autonomy of the Government 
of India Act, 1935. In the intervening period 1940-1945 education was 
under the Governor's rule. As described in the chapter on political 
development, momentous changes took place in the period from 1939 


leading to the attainment of Inde fter ition of the cou i 
penden ft 
i : i ce after the partiti 


In the following we shall first take a brief review of the broad educ 
tional developments: (i) mass education including primary and adult 
education, (ii) secondary education, (iii) higher education, (iv) education? 
advance of some specific social segments, and (v) miscellaneous matters ? 
importance. Then we shall deal in some detail with two themes of fur 


damental educational significance; (a) Basic Education, and (b) Post-wàf 
Educational Plan(s). 


(i) Mass Education 


The popular ministries started with the objective of establishing addi 
tional schools particularly in schoolless villages and girls’ schools inevitably 
with additional teachers and additional finances. They tried to extend t 
areas under compulsion but except in Bombay and Punjab (and that to 
mostly during 1946-57) this effort was extremely unsatisfactory. Conse 
quently, primary education registered insubstantial progress as will be see 
from the figures in the table on the next page.57 


While interpreting these figures a few things should be taken into ae 
count: the figures in the first two rows are for undivided British India 2^ 
those in the third are for Indian territory after partition; the interve? 
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Advance in Primary Education 1937-47 


——— € MEM MOUSE MEN CLAIM MR 


No. of schools Pupils (in lakhs) 
1936-37 192,244 102.24 
1945.46 167,700 130.27 
1946.47 134,866 105.26 


n i ———————, en 0 5 


years were years of turmoil, due to political struggle and violent communal 
clashes; in this period the Governor's regimes continued the educational 
Policies of 1939 but without much initiative or enthusiasm their sole objec- 
live being the prosecution of the War; the number of schools actually 
decreased (shades of Hartog!) and whatever advance that was registered 
in enrolment actually occurred in the period 1946 onwards, in the pro- 
vinces relatively less affected by communal tension. Another significant 
act was that some 44 per cent of Primary Schools were in private hands, 
that is ‘recognized’ schools, not belonging to the government or local 
Odies. This slow progress of primary, and in general elementary educa- 
?n clearly indicated that in the matter of universalization of primary 
education there was really no alternative to the introduction of free and 
compulsory primary education for all. 


ti 


What were the changes or improvements brought about in the 
Primary educational system? First, following the unsatisfactory experience 
Over the administration by local bodies their powers were substantially cur- 
tailed bringing the initiative in primary education to the Minister and the 

partment. Second, the question of very low salaries — even less than 
that of a chaprasi58 — came to the fore, especially, in the period of rising 
Prices during and after the War. Actually the Bombay Province witnessed 
in 1946 the first (almost complete) strike of primary:teachers — even the 
Proverbial worm had turned. This led to upgrading of teachers’ salaries 
Which, however, was wiped off immediately later by the further price-rise. 
he third and the most important change was the introduction of Basic 
Mp om in Schools which will be separately considered later in greater 
» Pointing out its significance. * 


Bus a Me the main objective of the rapid spread of primary education was 
tion Hine of illiteracy the other prong of the attack. viz.. adult educa- 
Meni ee attention. One very important contribution of the 
tion. This e Congress = ministries was the push given to adult educa- 
ut also OI not only increase of enrolment in adult education classes 
Serious consideration of its content. The CABE (The Central 


* In th i - 
m care of studies on Educational Reform in India, brought out by the Indian Institute of 
ion. Volume II also deals with the reform of Basic Education. — Editor 
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Advisory Board of Education) appointed for this purpose a Committee 
headed by Dr. Syed Mahmud, the Education Minister in Bihar, in 1939. 
The Committee recognized that without literacy "there can be no politics 
— only rumours, gossip, tales, superstitions” .59 It was therefore proposed 
to have two aims: the acquisition by the adult of the three 'R's or conven" 
tional literacy and, in addition, acquisition also of knowledge related to his 
working life and to citizenship. Several provinces started adult —— 
on quite an appreciable scale in 1937-38 with the willing cooperation © 

voluntary agencies. The Bombay Province led others in this respect, par 
ticularly with its extensive adult literacy work in the Bombay city. The ef- 
fort, however, encountered a setback in 1940 when the ministries resigne 

and was somewhat revived later in 1946 when the ministries resumed office 


How far did all these drives in primary education and adult ecd 
albeit for short periods, achieve in terms of literacy? The following litera 
figures show both the progress and its shortcomings: 1931: 9.5 per y". 
1941: 16.1 per cent and 1951: 16.7 per cent (see table given below). An 


lm: Ses Il 
in view of the rising population the absolute number of illiterates actua y 
increased! 


Literacy Percentage in India by Sex 1881-1981 


l 

Census yeare Males Females Ty 
= rose 
1881 9.0 0.4 H 
1891 10.4 0.5 53 
1901 9.8 0.6 59 
1911 10.6 1.4 7.2 
1921 12.2 1.8 9.5 
1931 15.6 2.9 163 
1941 24.9 7.3 1d 
1951 24.9 79 240 
1961 34.4 13.0 29.3 
1971 39.5 18.4 35.2 
1981 46.7 24.9 A 
e 

Note: Pre-1951 figures relate to British India; the last line is added fro? " 

1981 Census results. ` 
Source: 


ir 
The Population of India, CICRED Series, Ministry of Home Atte 


Office of the Registrar General and Census Commissioner, India, 
Delhi, 1974, p. 64. 


(ii) Secondary Education 
The advance of secondary education, like that of primary educations 


had also relatively slowed down. Using the estimates made by Naik ME 
Nurullah for 1936-37 (for the territory which later constituted Independ? 


, 
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India) in this decade (1936-37 to 1946-47)Secondary Schools increased 
from 10,400 to about 11,900 and the enrolment in them from rat ve eee 
to 26.82 lakh (by 45 per cent). Two factors must have contributed o S 
relative slow-down: economic hardships and the turbulent period o t , 
forties, and the relatively slow growth of primary enrolment whic 
ultimately feeds the Secondary Schools. And vet it must be said the i 
of the former period, of reaching down to the middle and * p vum 
Continued. Moreover, the same old problems, viz., effects of selective 
Spread, selective admissions occasionally backed by freeships and a 
ships for the deserving needy pupil, and vocational and professional 
education continued unattended. 


For the last, Wood and Abbot Committee was appointed in 1936; it 
Submitted its report in 1937. But the War had started before the ee 
Could implement its recommendations. But the very requirements of war- 
time economy stimulated the growth of Indian industries which in turn 
necessitated such training courses. Thus between 1937 and 1947 the pio 
vincial Governments did start some technical, commercial and agricultural 
Secondary schools. The trend continued after the War when the country 
@unched further industrialization. 


The change-over to Indian languages as media of instruction over the 
entire secondary course was consummated by 1947. The problems of ee 
™inology were solved and a number of quality textbooks became available 
in Indian languages. The problem to be faced and solved now was to carry 
it further to the higher education— in the Colleges and Universities. This 
Necessarily brought forth and underlined the question of a common 
anguage for the whole country, the Rashtrabhasha or National Language. 


The number of Training Colleges and the proportion of wapa 
teachers also showed an advance. An even more remarkable thing was the 
Arger recruitment of women teachers to the profession. And the salary 


Scales were improved, an improvement which soon got negated by gallop- 
Ing prices, 


(iii) Higher Education 


As in the earlier period, during this period of only ten years also, the 
Fw gher education increased rapidly, from 1.26 lakh (for un- 
ndia) in 1936.37 to 2.42 lakh (for India India after partition) in 
unpre 7,a remarkable growth indeed.60 What were the reasons for this 


Cedented advance? In addition to greater and wider national 
en 


ment i i 
divided par Pi 
19 


a : qe. 
sa ing the other reasons were the war-time boom in jobs and the fact 
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that higher education was now covering social segments like — 
urban and rural youth coming from the middle and lower rural strata to E 
much larger extent, including small numbers from the SC and ST. p 
growth later accentuated the problems of higher education: much ia 
numbers than needed in liberal-literary education; relatively much n E 
facilities, enrolment and turnover in scientific, technological and pro es 
sional education; non-selective admissions; and very few facilities by we 
of scholarships and freeships for poor, deserving students hailing B. 
backward segments of society. This latter preserved the character of high 
education as a more or less a middle and upper class prerogative. desp! 
the large expansion in enrolment. 


It is perhaps worth dealing here with the characterization of hight 
education (then and also now) as top-héavy in the sense of both numb 
in and resources spent on the respective stages. Actually a population W 
comparison with other (advanced) countries shows that this was (and 
far from true. But it is certainly true relative to the rather narrow coveradi 
of mass education, that is, a good elementary education. We have me 


x ce 
tioned this here because the problem persists in the post-independen 
period. 


(4 


i : in th 
An important question, a precursor of the problem to come UP 5. 


later period, was that of the medium of instruction in higher education: 4 
CABE had endorsed in 1944 the resolution passed by the Conferenct i 
Indian universities "that modern Indian languages be recognized gradua of 
and as far as possible alternatively with English, as media of instruction s, 
Intermediate and Degree courses... and if necessary for Science subject? : 
The BHU had already allowed students to take their Intermediate, P- e 
B.Sc., and B.T. examinations in Indian languages (Hindi) and 6. 
Lucknow University recognized.Hindi and Urdu for this purpose in was 
Nagpur and Patna had plans to do so from 1947.61 So this question jan 
now firmly on the agenda and as secondary school leavers taught in in od 


languages were now flooding higher education it had to be squarely 
by the concerned authorities. 


lt was realized that salary structures of teachers in the universities ae 
colleges was very uneven and very low and their conditions of ser" i 
generally poor in general. The CABE Committee expressed that “of 
educational reform must begin with the teachers and their condition? ys 
service."62 Not much, however, was done in this respect until many 
thereafter. 


d 


ce 
The need for technological education, particularly at the advan gf 
level, was urgently felt both during, and after the War for post ; 
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reconstruction and industrialization. An All-India Council of Technical 
Education was established in 1945. It was also recommended to have an 
institute of advanced technology on the lines of Massachusetts Institute — 
clearly anticipating the establishment of Indian Institutes of Technology 
later.63 A Scientific Manpower Committee was also appointed in 1947 


which later developed into a regular institute for this purpose after 
Independence. 


A tendency of upgrading higher education was evident. For instance 
licentiate courses in medicine were abolished in some provinces in favour 
of the degree courses, a trend which became a rule later. 


(vi) Education of the Weaker Social Segments 


The same trend of advance, described for the 1921-1937 period, 
Continued after 1937. So it is not necessary to deal with it in greater detail 


beyond Pointing out the outstanding specifics of the period for each of the 
weaker segments. 


(a) Women: Large segments of people, particularly the middle strata, 
ad now become more interested in girls’ education. It is noted above that 
the Progress of primary education was slow or stagnated during this 
ecade. But women's literacy rose from 2.9 in 1931 to 7.3 per cent in 
1941 — a tribute to the new national consciousness and serious efforts in 
this respect — but slowed down in the next ten years since it rose to only 
:2 in 1951. This may be contrasted with the figures for male literacy, viz., 
1931: 15.6, 1941: 24.9 and 1951: 24.9. There was, however, much 
Steater advance in the female education at the secondary and higher 
Svels. This was both due to the increased awakening as well as to the 
9Pening out of war-time employment opportunities for educated women 
and the acute need felt by middle class on account of galloping price-rise 
9r searching avenues to supplement the family resources.64 


(b) Muslims: Muslim education must have advanced further along the, 
described earlier, (Separate figures are not available for this period, 
and certainly not for post-Independence period.) But it is well known that 
= the special concessions for the education of the Muslim minority — 
(Urdu) schools, scholarships, fee concessions, reservations in jobs, 
C. — continued, in some provinces even in a more enhanced form. The 
oe after 1940, however, was marked by increasing communal tension 
n fearful tiots which became even more exacerbated in 1946-47. The 
Va on meant a great hiatus and trauma for the education of Muslims 
© remained in the new state of India — not a small number, about one- 

9! the population — their special status having been shorn of the, 


lines 


ninth 


X 
à 
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many favours which the British rulers had showered on them as a part of 

` their imperial strategy. The government of Independent India, however. 
did recognize their educational rights on par with other religious minorities 
and even continued special concessions which, however, were now 
available only to the backward communities amongst them. 


(V) The Depressed Classes and Tribals 


The Government of India Act, 1935, specified these two segments of 
population more clearly by enumerating the relevant castes and tribes in 
the respective Schedules. Hencetorward they came to be known as the 
Scheduled Castes (SC) and the Scheduled Tribes (ST) respectively. The 
Republican Constitution of Independent India retained both the Schedules 
and the nomenclature. Many more efforts were made during the Provin- 
cial Autonomy period for advancing the progress of education among 
these communities: *separate' schools were discontinued and it was decid- 
ed that the regular common schools should admit the SC (the former un- 
touchables) pupils on an equal footing. (It is not difficult to guess how far 
this rule was enforced in practice.) Further, measures were taken in the 
form of freeships, increased stipends and scholarships, hostels, and 
Ashramshalas for the ST, etc! In 1944-45 post-matriculate scholarships 
were instituted for the SC/ST by the Central Government. The number of 
such scholars, 114 in 1944-45, went on increasing.65 Moreover, provision 
of scholarships was also made for the study of some selected sc/ST 
scholars abroad. The Government of Independent India pursued these 
Programmes with great vigour and these privileges were enshrined in thé 
Constitution. These developments were greatly helped by the presence ° 
Ambedkar in the Viceroy’s Executive Council in the early forties and later 
in the Constituent Assembly and its Drafting Committee. Many well known 
figures belonging to the SC, and Ambedkar in particular, gave a push t° 


their education by founding a number of collegiate institutions, the latter in 
Maharashtra. 


(VI) Miscellaneous 


The other significant develo 


r s ill 
pments in educati i eriod w! 
now be briefly mentioned. Senn £M ANE 


se eibi I ee departure was the establishment of an independent 
parate Department of Education in the Central Government in 


Which meant a long awaited "i an 
A recognition of th Centre © 
usefully play in education. e role that the 
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Many other innovations and reforms were suggested and even carried 
out. For instance, it was recommended in 1945-46 to appoint a University 
Grants Committee, clearly anticipating the appointment of the UGC 
founded in the fifties. A substantial scheme of Overseas Scholarships was 
mooted and carried out — during 1945-47 over 600 scholars were sent 
abroad for advanced learning and training under the Central Scheme and 
almost an equal number under the Provincial Schemes.66 Most of them 


Went to the UK or the USA and a large number of them for technological 
Studies, 


The CABE was quite active during this period through discussions, 
recommendations and committees. The more important themes and sub- 
Jects were: (a) Basic Education, (b) Adult Education, and (c) Considera- 
tion of the Memorandum on Post-War Educational Development in India. 
This report prepared in 1943-44 by Sargent (and which is often called 
Sargent Report) was approved by the Government of India in 1945. This 
last theme indicates that planning of educational advance had assumed 
Sreat importance both in official and non-official circles. It meant that by 
this time, and even earlier, it was becoming more and more clear politically 
that India would emerge as an independent State after the World War, in 
any case not before long. 


The following two sections will deal in greater detail with Basic Educa- 


tion and the Post-War Plan of Educational Development mentioned 
above, 


VII. Basic Education 


Educationally the most important development of the period which to 
Some extent spilled over to the post-1947 period as well was Gandhi's 
Scheme of Basic Education. When the Congress ministries came to power 
1,1937 they had a mandate, in a sense, to adopt a National System of 

Ucation — a continuing demand of the Freedom Struggle — an impor- 
^t component of which was compulsory primary schooling for a period 
9! Six to eight years. For implementing this promise Gandhi suggested a 
Scheme whose main elements were: (i) free and compulsory education for 
at least Seven years which will have a standard of the matriculation course 
P English, (ii) mother tongue as the medium, and (iii) education cen- 
à a craft (e.g. spinning, weaving, woodwork, agriculture, etc.) 


ta 


ed around 


dad to tHe actual life and work of the people and which would not only 
al 


^ le them to make a living in later life but also more or less cover the cur- 
m expenses (e.g. teacher's salary) of the schooling. These ideas were 
Oadcast by Gandhi in a series of articles in Harijan (weekly) in 1937 and 


d Were later developed into what. was called the Wardha Scheme of 
asic Education. 
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i ion woven 
Two points 'should be made right away. Miserere. 
around activity, preferably productive activity, was $ R aol 
ed pedagogic principle for n decades ps Mei deus eda 
i his own statements, had seen it, on his o m ked 
Lu the past 40 years" and'had now (in mai come Tean "€ 
flash, and the truth of it is daily growing upon him".67 (For the 2^ wt 
pose this revelation part of it may be best ignored.) Second, i eril 
believed that Gandhi's incorporation of the principle DASS Le tie 
finance was mainly due to the situation that the choice then e - i 
Conaress ministries was between forgoing prohibition (which aba we 
ing substantial revenues) or adopting universalization of primary e " "n 
for which no resources could be otherwise raised. Gandhians ae 
asserted that it was not this financial dilemma which made them advoc 


Ex vant 
the self-financing part of the principle but the basic importance of rele 
productive activity in the educational process itself. 


: by 
A conference, held at Wardha in October 1937 and presided over 
Gandhi, to thrash out the 


tion described abov, 


of the teachers" .68 
Zakir Hussain Committee 
ave a revised, well-though 


int. The C 


Ur » appointed by the Wardha Con 
ference, g 


i: m 
t-out elaboration of these ideas neil 
ommittee pointed out that “mo 


educative aspect of the craft 


all other subjects” and that the ide 
desire for self-im 


in expression as will be seen from " 
following formulations. "Even if it is Not ‘self-supporting’ in any«senses n 
a matter of sound educational policy and ee i 
ction.” And yet it was not with? 
ducation will incidentally cover the major portion 
n a sense, a definitive differentiati 
al Proposition. 


a 
" f n 

, There were efforts for an active Pursuit of this Wardha Scheme O e 
trial basis in the Provinces ruled by the Congress for almost two years. 


y 
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major problems of implementation being the working out of the details 
and, even more, the training of teachers. There was also the problem of 
motivating guardians, pupils, and teachers in the urban areas where the 
craft idea was difficult to popularise, being unrelated to the urban mode of 
living. In short the real hiatus was about the vision of the new society in the 
Independent India to come about which Gandhi may have had— why, he 
did have — some definite ideas but which could be hardly acceptable to his 
followers in the Congress. In our opinion they could also be unacceptable 
On other grounds, such as for instance a dialectical historical view of 
mankind's advance. And this dilemma was never resolved then or even 
after Independence, by the Gandhian educationists. But in fact it got 
Tesolved' in a way by its own logic in favour of a basically modern 
Capitalist, industrial society after Independence. 


But before the stage of the universalization of Basic Education was 
reached, the War had started, the Congress quit office and the scheme just 
Marked time or retrogressed until the Congress ministries resumed office in 
1946. By the time of the transfer of power, in spite of the hectic times, the 
education departments in the Congress-ruled provinces had tried their best 

| to revive the scheme. The educationists, who are always ready to support 
| and give an educational theoretical gloss to a going idea. expatiated on it in 
an expansive manner.70 But even they could not avoid the above- 
| Mentioned questions, and in referring tó them getting into confusing, 
unresolved contradictions. For instance. consider the following extracts 
Tom Sayidain: 
^t is obvious that the success of such a scheme is bound up 
With... a far-reaching social. political and economic reconstruc- 
lion of the country 


the scheme makes a conscious attempt to link up education 
With the socio-political realities of life.. 


"It is inspired in its ideology as well as its methods and contents 

y à Certain vision of society based on cooperation. truth, non- 
Violence. and social equality. Mahatma Gandhi was emphatic 
în the view that this Basic Education was not to be regarded as 
Just a new technique of teaching, but as a way of life which tried 
to realise certain values held as supreme."71 


Well iue. after having paid due obeisance to Gandhi and his ideas as 

the same b ied his socio-educational conscience, Saiyidain has to speak in 

through oe about "increasing enormously the wealth of the country 
| tent with Ga Te (emphasis ours) and does not think it inconsis- 
| ndhi's ‘way of life’ — whatever that meant.72 


i. 
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The CABE also paid quite some attention to Basic Education by ap- 
pointing two committees in 1938 which recommended eight-year school 
education with a five-year junior basic stage and a three-year senior basic 
stage and at the same time vouchsafed that it was in full agreement with 
Wood-Abbot Report on General and Technical Education in principle! The 
CABE Report cn Post-War Educational Development— discussed in the 
next section — also agreed that education at the lower-primary stage 


should centre around a basic craft or crafts but did not agree that the school 
production should cover the cost of education. 


Basic education, as will be seen when we review educational 
developments of the post- 1947 period, had its rise and fall, and also its pale 
reincarnations couched in modern educational terminology, in the form of 
"Work experience' and ‘socially useful productive work’. But it has largely 
remained one of those educational (non-) entities about which educa- 


tionists often talk eloquently without any real thought of attempting its 
implementation. 


VIII. The Sargent Plan 


It was mentioned in th 
last decade before the actu 


nt of the National Congress 
which was more like a collection of 


han a concretised plan of action the 
others did not devote much attention to this subject. The most important 


document on educational planning, however, was the CABE Report on 
Post-War Educational Development in India,73 often designated as the 
Sargent Report, 1944, after the name of its Principal author John Sargent, 
the then Educational Advisor to the Government of India. Incidentally it 
was submitted to the Viceroy's Executive Council in 1944, approved by it 


in October 1945, and conveyed to the Provinces in January 1946.74 Thus it 
became the official document of educational planning in British India from 
1946. 


had an educational complement, 
general remarks and ideas rather t 


E » at least started with, the recommendations of the 
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The objective of the SR Plan was to bring India within a pepee oE 
years to an almost equivalent stage of educational development wi e 
UK had achieved by then, that is, by 1939. (The implication was t de 
Would be possible. but not so easy, even in the next four decades, to es 
the then educational advance advised in the UK; perhaps it may take a 


much longer period.) Let us now briefly consider the most important items 
in the SR plan in its barest outline 


Mass Education 


The SR envisaged universal, compulsory, free elementary education 


for all children between 6 and 14. The eight-year education consisted of 
two stages — a five-year Junior Basic Stage (for 6-11 age group) and a 
three-year Senior Basic Stage (for 11-14 age group). The contents broadly 
followed the Wardha Scheme of Basic Education, starting with the three 
Rs along with one or more crafts suited to the local conditions. The SR 
id not accept the principle that the productive work involved should cover 
even the Tunning expenses of elementary education but thought that it may 
e able to Provide the additional cost (due to the introduction of craft educa- 
tion). The idea underlying the eight-year course was to prepare the pupil 
to be a Working member and an enlightened citizen of the community. The 
whole Operation of universalization was expected to cost Rs. 200 crores at 
Vie Pre-War prices and population. 
Bes SR visualized much spread of pre-primary education for children 
„veen 3 and 6 years where the child would learn through play and 
Activity, This 


P Pre-school education was expected dradually to cover a large 
rt of urban and rural population. 


9 remove the large incidence of adult illiteracy the SR Proposed 
ucation on an extensive scale, hoping to bring every citizen bet- 
Make * and 40 in 1944 under its purview. The objective was not only to 
With Sauk erate with the acquisition of the three ‘R's but supplement it 
Citizen befgrs cation Proper so that he becomes an effective and efficient 
ec ting the democratic Polity and egalitarian society. This task was 
ompleted in 20 years at a cost of Rs. 9 crores. The SR enjoined the 

n to undertake the primary responsibility for this programme, 
voluntary agencies. The scheme also visualized 


d it to unaided 
r i : 
Material în the form of libraries well-equipped with suitable reading 
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completing the Junior Basic Stage at 11. Fees were to be charged for this 
course but every selected deserving student — about fifty per cent of those 
selected — was to be provided with free studentship and other conces- 
sions. The High School course was in no case to be considered as pre- 
University education but a terminal stage in itself, although many of them 
may need additional part-time or full time training for a year or two before 
they enter the life of work. 


The High Schools were to consist of two streams: Academic and 
Technical. The first type would impart instruction in Arts and/or Sciences 
while the second would teach and provide training in Applied Sciences: 
Technical, Industrial and commercial subjects; in rural areas even in 
Agricultural Sciences. Moreover, pupils from one stream to the other 
should be able to do so. 


The medium of instruction in all High Schools was to be the mother 
tongue but English would be a compulsory second language. The pe 
culum would also have a core which would be common to all High € 
students, academic or technical. In addition there would be optional su 


i á s M > E N tic 
jects, the girls being provided with the choice of a course in Domes 
Science as well. 


Higher Education 


The higher education— structure and courses— was to be thoroughly 
reorganized, making the degree course of three years. The Intermediate 
course would be eventually abolished absorbing it in the High Schoo 
course. The admission to the degree course was to be selective, appro*! 
mately one in fifteen of the High School leavers being admitted to the 
degree course. Equity in admission would be ensured with the provision P 
a liberal scheme of scholarships and free-studentships; it was expected p 
about one-third of the students may have to be given maintenance gran 
The university courses were to be upgraded and teaching to be strengthen 
ed by introducing the tutorial system. A very high standard was expecle 
at the post-graduate stage and in research. 


Technical and Vocational Education 


The SR visualized that this kind of personnel would be required » 
Íour levels: (i Chief Executives and Research Workers, (i) s 
Executives, Foremen, etc., (iii) Skilled Craftsmen, and (iv) Semi-skil m 
and Unskilled Labour. While the last would be recruited mostly ff? 


£ 


N 
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Senior Basic S 

earl School leavers, with addition ini 

training ism P be drafted from ema geom, des ui 

we at level (ii) ie dies or Technical Schools for two or HAEC Ei 
€ expected to tak E be drawn from Technical High School Hes 

Sonnel — of cate, Pin pi ational Diploma or Certificate course n du 
ECL] ones nt of Technology or a full-time Diploi i 

ducing Se Adequate facilities will have to be Mee e 

Should be pos UEM of personnel. Moreover, for all these pue 
Sii Whar, he sible for anybody to take them on part-time or o Ls : 

wants to improve his qualifications. irs. 


Teachers 


The S ; 
Quate desde great stress on securing well-qualified teachers in ade- 
Junior Basic te every stage. For instance, for teachers in Pre-Basic and 
€acher in Elem, cols, the minimum qualification to be prescribed for a 
chool course ma Schools was the successful completion of the High 
© required for ie n training of two years; and three years training would 
Sachers should eachers in Senior Basic Schools. Selection of prospective 
igh School C commence with the students in the last two years in the 
attract suitabl idea itself. Moreover, the SR was convi 
Scales at all ee, persons to the teaching profession, the salary- 
ae sraded. Witho s and service conditions will have to be considerably 
ET convinced mae ager | qualified and decently paid teachers, the SR 
ve inuing IS; xe A education could not lift itself from the morass of 
Aim With res ndards. The SR aptly remarked that while the guru was 
oluments h nce and reverence in the Indian tradition, his status and 
ad now been considerably eroded in the twentieth century. 


Cost 


-War price level and size of 
n annual expenditure of 
uld have to come from 
ts and local bodies. It 
rge measure out of 
ade in the current 


Thec 
Population, ho been worked out at the pre 
i Rs. 312 A whole scheme would require a 
. Public exch crores of which Rs. 277 crores wo 
loa, Umed if Provincial Governmen 
ss Provision f capital expenditure will be met in a la 
Nditure. or interest and depreciation being m 
h the provinces 
t also expecte 
d institution © 


Skee he SR recom 
mended that all education should be wit 


a In 
Cor, Tegard 
a e to A 
New Les x university and technical education. I 
“India E, ng up of educational administration an 
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What was the public reaction to the SR? It was hailed for being the first 
document which visualized in a comprehensive manner the changing 
educational map of India for the next two generations, going into the 
minutest details. It was also commended for its desire to provide equality 
of opportunity in education and for recognizing in unambiguous, concrete 
terms the crucial importance of teachers for the success of a programme on 
such a grand scale. 


But it also evoked considerable hostile criticism as well for its many 
shortcomings, real or imaginary. The three main criticisms were about (a) 
the long time and therefore the big time-lag visualized between the outlin- 
ed plan of progress and the current achievement in the advanced coun- 
tries, a time-lag of 40 years; (b) the scale of costs it visualized; and (c) the 
lack of a detailed working programme in addition to stating the ideal to be 
achieved at the end of 40 years. For instance, the period of 40 years for 
realizing compulsory elementary education and of 20 years for eradication 
of adult illiteracy were felt to be too long. The Constitution (of 1950) 
brought it down to 10-15 years. We do not wish to offer comments en 
these compliments or criticisms which have become singularly out of date 
after 35 years of independence. The author(s) of the SR may well 
justified, however, in retaliating retrospectively at their critiques by remark 
ing that the SR in its vision was far more realistic in its targets. And it woul 
be more than justified in view of the actual floundering through which the 
Indian education has passed during the last three and half decades wit 


hardly any hope of redemption at least in respect of the Universalization 9 
Elementary Education and Adult Education. 


IX. Basic Questions of Educational Reconstruction 


This chapter has so far reviewed the educational developments in 
India after the Montford Reforms upto the eve of the transfer of power for 
the period 1920-1947. Both the educational problems proper— problems 
of Mass Education, Secondary Education and Higher Education— and m 
socio-educational problems, mainly the educational problems of backwar 
segments of population, were described and discussed. Sometimes this 
was done in great detail to give the reader an idea of the sort of problem® 
India was faced with in education throughout the colonial period, an r 
particular, during its last quarter of a century. This last section vi 
recapitulate the broad features of the situation and the national expect?" 
tions and aspirations in this respect for the coming future. 


Modern education, English education, was first introduced in India i 
an organized system by the British rulers by the middle of the nineteen j 
century. The underlying idea then was the stabilization of their empire an 
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E : n 
Ts bape of its administration, by creating an English-educated elite 
rulers and tha o y at interpreters and intermediaries between the 
comen bie ru sa During the later period, in the twentieth century, 
the EELS was hardly a considered educational policy except to do 
the imperial ep ee for preserving the colonial political economy and 
lens bet e. The rest was taking place by its own logic, by way of in- 
kis arsi ween the inadequate, half-hearted government educational 
ash n the rising national consciousness and with it the growing 
onal educational aspirations of the Indian educated as well as of the 


i " 
Narticulated hopes of the common people. 


Gross back adequate advance in education was full of 
Ports 7 wardness and acute disparities. On the eve of Independence 
e a er almost a century of British rule and English education, overall 
ind ls India was less than 16 per cent (an estimated fourteen per cent) 
m ho one-third of the primary age-group (6 to 11 years) was enrolled 
less "de . The disparity was evident from the fact that female literacy was 
dia ^ about 7 per cent and only one-fifth of the girls of that age-group 
ORE school. Even this limited advance was extremely uneven, not only 
Ween x sexes as mentioned above, but also between provinces and bet- 
utis egions in provinces, between different segments of population, e.g. 
onc and rural population, between the advanced castes and socio- 
omic groups on the one hand and the depressed castes and backward 
Es of society on the other. Education had not made a real dent at all 
mong the Scheduled Castes and even more so among the Scheduled 


ribes, 


The resulting slow and in 


| system one found that 
e was relatively much 
her education than that of mass 
middle education. Moreover, the 
nd higher education was on the 


e educationa 


If one looked at the structure of th 
se that ther 


it w 

Bu completely lopsided in the sen 

Ed. growth of secondary and hig 
ation, that is, primary and lower- 


Over z 
iter. whelming emphasis in all secondary a 
acy-liberal variety while vocational and technical education was greatly 


thaected. Nearly everyone joining the Secondary School wanted to pass 
gen matriculation examination and to proceed, if he could, to obtain the 
ne al bachelor's degree in order to secure ? comfortable white-collar job, 
aed in government service. Opportunities for higher scientific and 
tese ological education were very few and they were even fewer for 

arch whether in natural or social sciences No attention was paid to the 


traini 
ing of high-level manpower. 


nowledge, in High Schools 
ed to those in the advanced 
dominated by the 


S 
St Bae of instruction and content of k 
oun Eo" were extremely low when compar 
es. All secondary and higher education was 
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knowledge of English which was the medium of instruction in Colleges and 
also in High Schools upto the mid-thirties of this century. This inordinate 
emphasis on English and the consequent neglect of Indian languages had 
stultified all-sided growth of the latter. Moreover, it created an un- 
bridgeable gulf between the educated classes and the mass of common 
people. 


It was against this colonial system, distorted and lopsided, extremely 
narrow in scope and spread, and its denationalizing and stultifying 
character and content, that the awakened Indian public opinion cried out 
for National Education from the beginning of the century. With the growth 
in national and socio-political consciousness the concept of national 
education also broadened in scope and became richer in content. By the 
time of the transfer of power in 1947, almost everyone concerned with 
education had come to the conclusion that the existing educationa 
system, like everything else in the colonial system, had to be completely 
overhauled and restructured. Moreover, this would have to be done at ^ 
rapid pace and with a long-term plan and perspective. 


What were the objectives, the national expectations, of such an 
educational overhaul? The main theme was to replace the colonial system 
by a genuine national system worthy of a changing, vibrant, independent 
nation, in tune with the modern age of science and technology and fulfill- 
ing the great expectations of the common people. It meant, among other 
things: universal free elementary education to be achieved in the shortest 
possible period; rapid removal of the appalling adult illiteracy; adoption 9 
Indian languages as media at all stages of education; evolution of a ration 
language policy for inter-State communication in the country and for inter" 
national contact; restructuring of secondary and higher education by in 
troducing extensive opportunities for vocationalization and diversification 
modernizing the contents of education all along the line including its value. 
base and making it socially relevant; reform of methods of instruction an 
evaluation; growth of facilities for teaching and research in high-leVe 
science and technology as well as in the humanities and social science? 
and devoting special care for the education of the weaker section? 5 
society—women, the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, a^ 
others. Many of these objectives had been repeatedly announced from ! 


press and the platform for more than three decade’ by the national leader 
ship high and low. : 

It is these cherished objectives in education to which the new gener? 
tions in India looked forward for fulfilment at the time of Independence. 
was also then presumed that education was one field where the Indian elit 
had enough ideas and experience; as ministers, administrators, teacher? 
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Toce of (many private) institutions, and also as educationists— mean- 
E cational think-tanks and innovators. So all around were high hopes 
po preat ae in 1947 in this respect. What is the actual ex- 
Es ce o the last 35 years of independence? How, and how far, does it 

sure up with these objectives and expectations? lt is proposed to try 


a 
nd answer these questions in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Post-Independence Background for 
Educational Changes 


; iewing the 

This chapter resumes the historical account briefly pres 
politico-economic (and also socio-cultural) developments of the 
independence period. 1 


, in the 
Regarding the transfer of power in August 1947, described in 
earlier chapter, it is useful to remember its three features: 


(1) It created two States confronting each other, with Pakistan cd 
parts, separated by more than a thousand miles—a geo Pa n " 
monstrosity which ended with the emergence of Bangla Desh in 19 
sovereign independent country; 


" achine 
(2) The Indian rulers got hold of the civil and military state Pa 
undamaged, which they used in the same socio-economic structure: 


, res? 
(3) The new rulers belonged mostly to the Indian National Cong 
which wielded power without interruption for the next thirty years- 


We shall use the following broad periodization in following he 
ing developments; initial period upto the enactment of the Rep 
Constitution in 1950 and the first general elections in 1952; tne judind 
period upto the middle of the sixties; and the post-Nehru period in Janata 
the ouster of the Congress in 1977 and the interregnum O the 
Party rule from 1977 to 1980.2 


I. Politico-Economic Trends : 
ent, dit 
The newly independent Indian State was faced with mati en ich th? 
ficult problems inherited from the British rule and the matori ie roble™ 
transfer of power and partition had taken place. The immedia 
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Eod aede s ominünal peace, to provide protection and 
lifeiin the veces life to the Muslims, and to restore to normalcy the 
BS oned provinces which had borne the brunt of devastating 
Biber irum mona the great exodus. The assassination of Gandhi, the 
Pion etd e ne ependent India, by a Hindu fanatic shook up the entire 
ient T i enough, the ensuing reaction helped to a large ex- 
ahd een sn the communal passions, systematically aroused, before 
lons $ eM The related major problem was the rehabilitation of 
Ühteiiled dae ugees from the other side of the border. The economy, 
Fusion : the near-anarchy of the year of partition, and also by the 
e.g. jute and cotton production and manufacture) caused by 


Partition, had to be taken care of. 


ashmir which Pakistan lost no time to in- 
nce on the score that the partition was 
iven to the continguous 
h had been exercised in 
with India. The 


a on, the problem of K 
Es immediately after independe 
cmd religious lines, in spite of the option g 
Keach y States to join India or Pakistan, and whic 

mir both in the legal and popular sense while merging 


fighti : 
soning ultimately ended in a truce and a line of actual control dividing the 
e. But the dispute became internationalized, on the advice of the 
nited Nations. Even now 


G 

ee nel, Mountbatten, bringing in the U 

urd an points out Kashmir as the principal item of discord to block political 
erstanding with India. It often becomes 


m ; 
unal tension in India. 


an excuse to toment com- 


es, autocratic feudal 
masters as bulwarks against the 


hdrawal the British tried to set 
abad, as sovereign States 


Third, the problem of umpteen Princely Stat 


V 
E which had served their British 
them i» national movement. Before wit 
Pari particularly larger ones like Hyderabad, i 
eadershi e newly independent Indian State- But within a year the national 
and rship persuaded them through a variety of approaches to integrate 
doi Perge with India, except Hyderabad for whose merger a 'police ac- 
OAM used in 1948. For this use of military force there was an addi- 
compelling reason — the suppression of the CPHed anti-feudal pea- 


8 

ant revolt against the Nizam’s autocracy- 
although of a smaller 
ll pockets of French and 
al approach was that of concilia- 
s which succeeded in the case of 
kwoodsmen of Imperial Europe 
glo-American stan- 
lly, a ‘police action’ 


integration, 


Another problem, also of 
f the sma 


e 
Rep hical dimension, was the return © 
ion, sz possessions in India. The gener 
Tench therefore of inevitable vacillation 
Proved possessions. But the Portugese bac! 
ard pee durate in respect of Goa and the present An 
i arers of imperialism also lent them support. Fina 


in 
962 liberated this last vestige of foreign rule. 
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Yet another problem for India as an independent state was to evolve a 
viable foreign policy consistent with the anti-imperialist, anti-fascist and 
generally progressive stand taken by the national movement during the last 
phase of struggle. This was not easy in view of the need to maintain friend- 
ly relations with the Anglo-American West on the one hand and with the 
mighty socialist neighbours, the USSR and (since 1949) China. and len- 
ding support to the continuing anti-imperialist struggles on the other: 
liberation struggles in Asia, particularly south-east Asia and Africa. After 
initial vacillations and inconsistency, and sometimes a pronounced pro- 
West bias, Nehru developed the policy of non-alignment between the two 
blocs and a strong support to the freedom movements of all enslaved 
peoples. The voice of Nehru and his brilliant spokesman, Krishna Menon, 
became the most authentic voice of the Third World. Its highest peak was 
the famous Bandung Conference of 1955. This foreign policy of India rais 
ed its status in the world affairs. Moreover, it was necessary for its own in: 
terests of peace and development, and it has proved useful until now n ' 
maintaining peaceable relationship with the two power blocs. and attrac” 
ting economic and technical assistance from them for India’s economic 
growth. 


Turning to internal politics, efforts were made to further strengther 
the Congress and its hold. Shortly before his assassination, Gandhi he 
advised that the Congress should shed its character as a political party an i 
take to service of the common people. Like his many other inconvenie" 
ideas (e.g. opposition to partition) this was also ignored. The Congres? 
after independence became a regular political party which fought election’ 
and ruled. The internal tussle of its earlier phase between the majority 2 
rightist conservatives headed by Vallabhbhai Patel and the minority P. 
tion led by Nehru who could influence the masses and propaga 
socialism, national planning and radical land reforms, went on unabate s 
until Patel’s death in January 1950. There were differences on all importe? 
issues, e.g. national planning and the status and functions of the Pia 
Commission, privileges (and privy purses) of the Princes and the Civil e55 | 
vice. the proposed developmental policy based on curbs on bi we 
and far-reaching agrarian reforms, powers of the Prime Minister © ane 
dination and direction, and the relative importance of Fundamental " y 
and directive principles and other provisions in the Constitution? ja man | 
of them Patel effectively enforced his viewpoint. 


ame to be 2t, 


The middle-caste, land-owning rural rich-peasant elite ¢ tof 
the adven 


tracted. in the thirties, towards the National Congress. With MTS 
independence and adult franchise, by 1949, they and other rural elites ar 
traders had wrested from the Eüghsn-educsted upper-caste urban m 
ship the key positions in the pradesh, district and taluka committee? 
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Eo Morris qid because of the network of traditional 
NO Pueri pid acceda relationships. Thus the vested interests in the 
ERE ee eec trade — in alliance with these rural interests 
DLL UR — ai force in the Congress. It was only after 
- bed ehru's firm opposition to Tandon who was elected as 
thet Nobru'e SU adn had to resign due to his differences with Nehru, 
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as the ‘Syndicate’ after Nehru's death. 


As = 
Ec other political parties the CSP which had strongly disap- 
e partition and were treated with contempt by the Congress right 


Win EU" : 
e b» in particular, left the Congress immediately after indepen- 
. ^ne party was subsequently rent with dissensions. And after their 
2. followed by the retirement 


de ; 
eda the first general elections in 195 
itiated is pri of Jai Prakash Narain who joined the Bhoodan movement in- 
Teunions riim Bhave. it went through many convulsions of splits and 
ing to eed P PI was living down their unpopular war-time past and try- 
adopted an e e post-war wave of mass siruggles. Suddenly in 1948 it 
from the MED sectarian policy which met with full-scale repression 
this ordeal ian Government's coercive apparatus. Drawing lessons from 
achieved of fire the CPI changed its line, fought elections in 1952. 
the proc ipe esi success, and by 1956 became almost domesticated in 
Party of cm 9 pursuing parliamentary politics. There was no orgahized 
Sabha b e right till 1951 when the Hindu forces — the remnants of Hindu 
found Cin oii the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh, the RSS, joined to 
ies and e ana Sangh. This then was the political configuration of the fif- 
through early sixties, the main forces of the right and the centre operating 
gh the Congress and some srnall left-oriented elements in it tailing 


ehru and his kind of socialist thought. 
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prisoners shot down in jail.4 The new Indian rulers had quickly mastered 
their erstwhile rulers’ techniques of smothering active mass discontent. The 
situation cooled down only after the Constitution came into force in 1950. 


The most far-reaching development of this period, influencing in- 
dependent India’s subsequent politics was the enactment of the Constitu- 
tion of the ‘sovereign democratic republic’ in 1950, and the general elec- 
tions in 1952 under the new Constitution with universal adult suffrage for 
the first time. The Constitution reflects the correlation of forces of the time: 
the national aspirations for a strong modern India, the democratic urge of 
the masses for swift economic advance and social rights, the dominant 
bourgeois interest for a rapid growth of industry and trade along capitalist 
lines, the long-professed liberal philosophy of the progressive segments of 


the leadership headed by Nehru, and the weak and scattered forces of the 
left urging for a swift onward march. 


y democratic rights and freedoms: and 
s tved seats in legislatures and reserva- 
tions in government Services and educational institutions—for the Scheduled 


But the Constitution had in many respects a decisive tilt in favour of 
status quo. The right of privat 


considerable criticism in the pas i 
Past, and there is an insiste d during 
the recent years to rectify the imb, E uoi 


& 
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Another reversal from the promises of the Freedom Movement, not 
directly connected with the text of the Constitution, was on the linguistic 
Reorganization of States. After 1947 the Centre was reluctant to implement 
this demand, calling it parochical and fissiparous. In the face of waves ot 
mass struggles during the fifties, however, it had to concede this 
democratic demand. By 1960 almost all linguistic regions—except the 
Punjabi-speaking people who won their objective in the late sixties, in 


1966— had their separate States. 


But perhaps the worst feature of the Constitution was the inclusion of 
many of the notoriously repressive provisions of the British-made, 
Government of India Act of 1935, including the emergency powers. For 
this reason India’s Constitution is sometimes described as the 
‘Independence edition of the 1935 Act’ These powers have been often 
liberally used—misused indiscriminately—during the last thirty-five years. 


In spite of these negative features the enactment of the Constitution 
was indeed a great step forward. Its crucial weakness was highlighted by 
Ambedkar who, while piloting it through, correctly put his finger on the in- 
herent contradiction between political democracy and the absence of social 
and economic equality in the Indian social structure. He warned that 
unless this contradiction is removed at the earliest, those who suffer from 
the inequities may blow up the whole constitutional edifice.7 


The most fundamental problem of independent India was its stark 
poverty, economic backwardness both in industry and agriculture, the out- 
moded, skew socio-economic structure with its caste-ridden society of 
which untouchability and low status of women were the worst features. In 
1947 the per capita annual income was Rs 250, about one-fortieth that ot 
the USA and one-thirtieth that of the UK.8 During the British rule over 
more than a century there was hardly any improvement. Moreover, under 
the colonial capitalist development there was little industrialization, and 
that too imbalanced and distorted, and ossified agrarian relations. 


All these problems needed an urgent overhaul. The national move- 
ment in the last two decades had voiced these demands and mobilized 
popular support around them. As mentioned before the Congress had 
pledged not only to increase production and achieve a rapidly increasing 
standard of living but to create "a social and economic order.... in which 
justice, social. economic and political shall inform the institutions of 
national life."9 But the Congress itself was dominated by the vested in- 
terests led by the Indian capitalists. And this class, as mentioned before, 
had made enormous fortunes during the war and proceeded to buy over 
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foreign concerns. They had increased their bargaining power and had je 
built their bridges with foreign monopoly capital for collaboration. They ha 


also been thinking in :erms of national planning for industrial growth and 
expansion. 


Thus on all accounts the most important task after. the transfer of 
power was to formulate the policy for rapid economic advance. This was 
outlined in the Industrial.Policy Resolution of April 1948. Its objective was 
"to establish a wider scale and to promote a rapid rise in the standard of liv- 
ing of the people by exploiting the latent resources of the country, increas- 
ing production and offering opportunities to all for employment.” 10 The 
Resolution also assured foreign firms that they could operate as before on 


par with Indian firms, and negotiations were started for further investments 
on their part. Again no st 


houses. One may note th 
ed during the Freedom 


mission (which was ulti 
been mentioned. 


regulation and control: 
other industries. This is 
Preted as ‘mixing’ capitali E 


tion we shall review the developments of the first three Five-Year Plans, 
that is, of the Nehru period 
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larger in plan outlays: Rs. 3,760 crores. Rs. 7,772 crores and Rs. 12,767 
crores respectively.12 


The First Plan (1951-1956) was in fact no plan but a coordinated ag- 
gregate of various development projects proposed by the earlier regime for 
the post-war period, already in operation by 1951. The investments were 
mainly in (a) agriculture, irrigation and power, (b) transport, and (c) the 
Service sector comprising education (including science, technology and 
research), health and other social services. They paved the way for the in- 
frastructure for a rapid growth later. The Plan largely realized its objectives 
of revitalizing the war-worn, partition-affected economy by activating the 
existing industrial capacity. It also boosted agricultural production, the lat- 
ter largely due to favourable monsoons and extension of land under 
cultivation.13 


Real planning in the intended sense.started with the Second Plan 
(1956-1961), more ambitious in size, conception and objectives, and with 
a much larger public sector. It aimed at increasing the national income by 
25 per cent in five years. The economic-social goals were: (i) to enlarge the 
public sector (‘socialistic pattern’), (ii) to develop basic, heavy industries 
laying the foundations for a rapid growth in the future, and (iii) to increase 
production of consumer goods by expanding labour-intensive, village 
and small-scale industries. Accordingly, a large part of investments 
went into iron and steel, coal, fertilizers, heavy engineering and electric 
power, locomotives, oil refineries, etc., all aiming at building the necessary 
infrastructure. This ambitious industrial programme necessarily depended 
on foreign aid (that is loans) and technical know-how, which also became 
available in a large measure both from the Western capitalist bloc and the 
Socialist bloc. The third objective, the development of consumer-goods 
industry in the labour-intensive small sector, could not be realized. 


The greater emphasis on industry did not mean a neglect of agricul- 
ture, where, already during the First Plan, a four-fold programme was en- 
visaged for stimulating the rural economy: Land Reforms, Community 
Development (CD) Programmes, Panchayati Raj and Improvement in 
Agricultural Technology. This will be eleborated later. 


The Third Plan (1961-66) was conceived onan even more ambitious 
scale, in order to expand further the heavy industries and machine- 
building industries to strengthen the basis for further industrialization. It 
aimed at an annual growth rate of five per cent. 


The Second and Third Plans together were conceived to transform 
the Indian economy into a going concern by laying down-a massive basis 
for a self-reliant industrial growth, removing constraints on agriculture to 
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make it a flourishing proposition, and providing a measure “ee 
welfare for mitigating, at least Partially, the harsh ecce im abis 
inequalities. But difficulties began to crop up from the ne v Tg 
Third Plan which slowed down considerably the pace o seared hee 
the three plans, the arowth actually realized was 18 per cent er “et * 
First Plan, 20 per cent as against the planned 25 in the Second, an add 
the Third was as low as 13 per cent as against 30 per cent planned. 


Before discussing the difficulties and the weaknesses in the aee 
frame and implementation framework let us note the supporting iens 
and other important features of the economic policy. Although the poli Y 
of nationalization of private industries lacked a definitive thrust the rine 
ment did take over many concerns and institutions: Air India (19: 
Kolar Goldfield — a British concern, the State-patronized Imperial Bank, 
later renamed State Bank (1955), all foreign and Indian peti a 
business (1956), etc. Nationalization of State Bank and insurance ois 
under the government command vast liquid resources which it cou : 
deploy for desired economic development. During this period a pede. 
financing agencies like Industrial Development Bank (1947), Industrial 
Financial Corporation (1948), etc., the Unit Trust of India (1964) were 


established to collect Savings and create an assured financial base for in- 
vestment in the public and private sectors. 


The necessary ideolo 


gical base was also taken care of. At the political 
level the Avadi Resoluti 


on of the Congress of 1955 announced the 
Socialism’ or ‘socialistic pattern of society’; at the 
Parliamentary level the second Industrial Resolution of 1956. The first at- 
tempted to legitimise the politico-econoric Policy at the popular base and 
deflated further the influence of the left opposition. The Industrial Policy 


and private Sectors, small and la: 
a few hands, actually diluted th 
resolution. It was phrased vagu 
many departures and relaxati 


private sector by assuring them ‘Full play within its field’. The Industrial 


Policy Resolution, as temarked by a well known economist "set out the 
principles of Nehru's philosoph 


to placate the uncommitt. 
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Let us now deal with the features of the policy implementation, for a 
continuing self-propelling economic growth. First, the ‘liberal’ import 
policy on non-essential goods had exhausted the sterling balances sooner 
than expected, and the Second and Third Plans depended on foreign aid, 
meaning loans, to quite a large extent; this planned industrial development 
also depended much on the foreign know-how. There followed collabora- 
tions for large foreign finances and the technical component. During 
1950-51 to 1965-66 external assistance added to Rs. 4,508 crores, most 
of it being loans: 92 per cent from the Western bloc, mostly Anglo- 
American, and 7 per cent from the USSR and other Socialist countries; the 
latter was mainly utilized in heavy industries where the Western policy had 
become obstructive.16 Of the former about one-third was on account of 
PL 480 grain aid to tide over the difficult food situation in that period. 
While it saved the Indian Government from urban discontent it depressed 
and postponed the growth of Indian agriculture and rendered the country 
dependent for such a vital item as food. Besides, a substantial part of this 
assistance went to the private sector, in such non-essential items as 
refrigerators, airconditioners, terylene, cosmetics, ball-pens, etc. The 
growing burden of interest and' repayment of loans, and dependence 


‘because of import of spare parts, were contrary to the objective of self- 


reliance. 


Second, the regulatory machinery to control the private sector and 
the Industrial Licensing Policy. The Resolutions of 1948 and 1956 had 
visualized these controls professedly for stimulating and directing industrial 
growth, and preventing growth of monopolies. But, according to many 
investigations, their operation reeked of rank nepotism, corruption and 
favouritism mainly in favour of certain big business houses (e.g. Birlas). 
The licensing policy was often used indiscriminately for foreign collabora- 
tions disregarding national interests. The financial institutions channelized 
their funding to reinforce this ‘licence-permit Raj’ and strengthen the inor- 
dinate influence of the same business houses on the economy (and also 
the politics) of the country. Their ‘regulated’ mode of development made 
almost everybody of any consequence happy — the bureaucrats and 
Politicians who could sell their power, the big (and even small) business for 
getting everything on a quid pro quo basis, and the intellectuals who 
thought that it was bringing about rapid growth with social justice!17 


This ‘controlled’ capitalism produced other serious distortions con- 
trary to the goals. First, the policy created serious regional imbalances in 
the industrial growth: Maharashtra accounts for almost a quarter of the 
total of modern industrialization and together with West Bengal, Gujarat 
and Tamil Nadu (and now Delhi) overwhelmingly dominates the industrial 
Sector at the expense of the backward States like UP, Bihar, AP, MP, etc. 
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Similar imbalances are also apparent between regions within the industrial- 
ly advanced States. Second, this growth did not bring about a commen- 
surate growth in employment. Industrial workers increased from 13.3 
million in 1951 to 18.8 million in 1961 and regressed to 18.0 million in 


1971, their percentage to the total work force remaining between 9.5 
and 9.9.18 


Third, during the period of the three plans, in spite of the policy of 
regulation, there was an unbelievably rapid growth of concentration of 
capital and of the tie-ups with foreign monopolies, as is brought out by 
several official and non-official studies. While it was estimated that in 
1966-67 those who had an income over Rs. 1 lakh (0.1 million) were 
about 0.07 per cent of the gainfully employed population,19 at the top 
some 75 business houses controlled 47 per cent of the assets of the cor- 
Porate sector in 1965.20 And it is mainly these big business houses which 
have collaborations with foreign monopolists and multinationals. Needless 
to say, the increase of Indian big business and foreign collaborators have 


stifled indigenous initiative for the R and D, for a technology more in con- 
Sonance with the indigenous economy. B 


Finally, with this growth and concentration, the Indian big business 
Which was already influential in the Congress 


had no copy confirm 
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In the initial phase the big estates of the ex-Princes and the big zamin- 
dars were broken up and the interests of certain ‘intermediaries’ and 
absentee landlords were abolished, often with substantial compensation. 
But soon the land reforms got enmeshed in tenancy legislations with many 
loopholes and leakages in their implementation. Myrdal describes them as 
'mini-reforms or outright sham’.24 The Bhoodan Movement started by 
Vinoba Bhave with great fanfare advocating voluntary surrender of land 
for redistribution, also ended in failure, having accomplished its task of 
providing an ineffective diversion to the militant peasant struggles for land 
distribution like the Telengana revolt. In 1953 the top 13 per cent of the 
rural households, owning 10 acres or more, controlled 65 per cent of land, 
and despite many land-legislations, the pattern of land distribution has 
hardly seen any substantial change in the distribution since then.25 On the 
other hand the landless, then 38 per cent, must have increased con- 


siderably. 


Nehru had succeeded in incorporating land ceilings, service coopera- 
tives and cooperative farming in the previous plans; but when he tried to 
include the fourth component, of state trading in foodgrains in the Third 
Plan, there was a hue and cry that "a major property redistribution is taking 
place”!26 The state trading in foodgrains has always been a non-starter, ex- 
cept for the building of a buffer stock in the post-Nehru period. The ineffec- 
tiveness of the land-ceiling laws is already mentioned. The cooperatives 
did materialize, but in a distorted form, for the benefit of the affluent 
peasantry, getting substantial state aid through them. 


Let us have a brief look at the other programmes: (a) the CD pro- 
grammes, (b) devolution of political power in the form of Panchayati Raj, 
both mentioned before, and (c) agricultural research in new techniques 
and their extension to improve productivity. The first launched with US 
aid, expertise and a large number of experts in 1952 created "the extraor- 
dinary demi-Raj" of the US in India,27 but largely failed to accomplish its 
objectives of fostering general rural welfare. However, the programme did 
provide some rural economic infrastructure for the Panchayati Raj, which 
started in the late fifties and early sixties. The Panchayats brought political 
power to the rural elite who had already immensely benefited by cheap irri- 
gation facilities, fertilizers and power produced with large state investments 
during the three Plans and supplied to them at concessional rates. The 
third programme made a feeble start in the Nehru period but produced 
spectacular results in the late sixties and early seventies, the so-named 
*Green Revolution', mostly in irrigated crops like sugarcane, wheat and 
cotton. The development of transport, road transport, and agricultural 
marketing, Cooperative Credit and Marketing Societies integrated the 
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villages and their elites among themselves and with the towns and cities. 
The Indian village no longer remained isolated. 


Thus all these large investments, programmes, facilities and new 
techniques, and other rural programmes helped the capitalist penetration 
into agriculture. It considerably strengthened the peasant elite economical- 
ly, and, with adult franchise introduced in 1952 and Panchayati Raj later 
gave him a political leverage. He headed the Congress organization and 


Government, from the village and taluka levels to the State and Central 
levels. 


As regards agricultural production it rose considerably in the initial 
period, mainly due to extension in area under cultivation and irrigation, 
depressed during the PL 480 regime, and rose to new peaks with the in- 
troduction of new techniques and new varieties. But along with the rise of 
the new rich-peasant elite, with enhanced economic and poltical power, 
there was also a phenomenal increase in the landless labour resulting in a 
Pronounced disequalization and polarization in the countryside. 


To summarize briefl 


y the developments — achievements and failures 
— ofthe Nehru 


period, the principal achievements were: integration of the 

Princely States; evolution of a viable foreign policy; abolition of big zamin- 
dari and enactment of ‘mini’ land reforms; creation of a strong public sector 
and a potential] self-sustaining economic infrastructure including heavy in- 
dustries; creating the necessary basis for rural development — irrigation, 
Power and transport and supporting financial and political institutions; 4 
flourishing private sector in industry and trade; expansion of education in- 
ience, technology and tesearch; an appreciable improvement in 

the conditions of the SC, ST, and other backward classes including 
women; rise of a powerful class of rich Peasants providing the backbone of 
the rural political base. During this period there was a 7 per cent growth 
per cent in agriculture, 4.11 per cent in national income: 

t in per capita income.28 All these are indeed impressive 


when compared with the colonial era of stagnation and extremely slow 
change during the 150 years of British rule. 


The main failures were: unbalanced and distorted growth of industry 
and agriculture; dependence o i 


nepotism and rank malpräctices; phenomenal rise in unemployment; 
growing inequality in income and as 


ing a travesty of all pre-independence promises in this respect including 
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that of ‘socialism’. In,short it was a clear victory for Indian capitalism both in 
industry and agriculture tempered by only a few welfarish measures 
because of the popular pressures. 


Politically speaking the Nehru period, after the initial short spell, was 
on the whole stable and peaceful except for the massive movements for 
the linguistic reorganization. The rapid pace of economic development 
with a part of the largesse filtering to the middle classes, and Nehru’s well- 
modulated slogans of ‘socialism’ had taken the sting out of middle class 
radicalism and quiescened the left parties into illusions of a gradualist path 
to social transformation. Nehru followed centrist socio-economic and 
socio-political policies in the existing framework, and in his foreign policy, 
he cultivated friendship with both the blocs and, in particular close relations 
with the big neighbours, the USSR and China which brought immense 
prestige both to him and India. Thus he had the image -of a successful and 
benign ruler, except in the last phase, with the failure in the China affair 
and with language riots in the South over Hindi. 


Speaking about political parties, as mentioned before, the Congress 
was no longer a broad political front but had become a party of the urban 
and rural vested interests. Moreover, centrifugal tendencies had started 
working, building up powerful regional leaders with their own mass follow- 
ing, the central writ no longer remaining unquestioned. As mentioned 
earlier the class complexion of the leadership had clearly changed in 
favour of the rising rural, land-owning, middle-castes and middle strata. In 
the last two years of Nehru’s rule economic and political difficulties had 
cropped up and his policies were challenged openly by the Congress 
leaders themselves. And on the issue of the defeat inflicted by China the 
conservative forces in the Congress not only succeeded in hounding out 
his faithful exponent, Krishna Menon, but were also after his blood. The 
staving of operations, the Kamaraj plan and the Bhubaneshwar resolution 
did not stop the rot and Nehru died a sad, disappointed man in May 1964. 
His role, in a sense, had already been over. 


In this period the left parties did not achieve much advance except the 
CPI who came to power in Kerala through the bourgeois democratic pró- 
cess of elections, only to be ousted unceremoniously later. The party split 
over the Chinese conflict in two almost evenly balanced segments, the CPI 
and the CPI(M) or simply the CPM. The socialists suffered splits and reu- 
nions, and in some States they sometimes played the role of left-oriented 
ginger groups. The The rightist forces were gathering strength in the Con- 
gress and also outside, in the Jana Sangh and in the Swatantra Party 
founded in 1959 which collected all sorts of anti- Congress elements from 
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z ; i 
the ex-Princes, big business and ex-Congressmen like Rajagopalachar 


ee iion 
who were bitterly opposed to the centrist policies of Nehru and his no 
aligned foreign policy. 


: itical 
The period after Nehru opened on this economic and politic 
perspective. 


III. Developments during the Post-Nehru Era 


As mentioned in the last section, towards the end of Nehru vp oon 
rightist, anti-Nehru and regional forces were gathering ipic 'Syn- 
group in the Congress leadership came to be later known as the ica 
dicate'. Lal Bahadur Shastri, who was close to Nehru in his last days, 


: i asa 
acceptable to the Congress President, Kamaraj, and the Syndicate 
Successor Prime Minister, 


Shastri had only a short tenure of 20 months in office during eye 
there was a three-week war with Pakistan which had attacked t ; 
Kashmir line of control in August-September 1965. After a truce a aes 
conference was held at Tashkent at the Soviet initiative. On the EN 
following the signing of peace agreement Shastri died of a heart attack o 
January 10, 1966. The Congress conclave now selected Indira Gandhi as 


nd 
the new Prime Minister with Morarjee Desai as the second man a 
Finance Minister in the Cabinet. 


Shastri in his brief period of office 


gave a definite rightist turn to the 
development Policy — rı 


^ sei E 
educing the role of the Planning e isi a 
the formulation of Policies, shift from controls to incentives as majo! 


instruments of economic development, a new agricultural strategy to con- 


T Cm. $ ic 
centrate inputs in irrigated areas, and greater scope for private domesti 
and foreign investments in i 


ndustry. The Nehru strategy of self-reliant 
growth and emphasis on bas 


ic, heavy industries, and land reforms with 
Cooperative sector in agriculture, was given up.29 


$n economic policy advisers—Ashok 
"K. Nehru — agreed. The imple 
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mentation of these conditions was interrupted by Shastri's sudden death 
but was carried out in Indira Gandhi's regime, after June 1966, beginning 


with the devaluation of the rupee by 57.5 per cent. This was one of the im- 
portant factors for the political set-back for the Congress in the general 
elections next year.30 


Before we take it up, however, let us briefly go over the intervening 
period. The rapid economic development over the three Plans had 
brought unprecedented affluence to the vested interests in industry, trade 
and agriculture which made them politically very powerful both within the 
Congress and without it, in the Swatantra, the Jana Sangh and other for- 
mations. Moreover, the period since 1964 (in fact from 1962) was a dif- 
ficult one. The defence expenditure, risen three-fold consequent to the 
two wars (of 1962 and 1965) put great strain on the economy which was 
further aggravated by the two years of drought (1965-67), necessitating 
massive food imports. A firm recovery was in sight only in 1969 with the 
*wheat revolution' in Punjab and the adjoining areas. Again foreign aid had 
dried up, the donors dictated changes in the economic and foreign policies 
of India. It is in this situation the policies were given a definite rightist orien- 
tation including devaluation, described above, by the Indian Government, 
by Shastri and Indira Gandhi. 


The resulting economic setback and disarray had resulted in acute 
discontent reflected in mounting mass struggles against rapidly escalating 
price-rise, wage-cuts and unemployment. Sectarian movements like the 
DMK-sponsored anti-Hindu agitations in Tamil Nadu in 1965-66, and 
Shiv Sena in Bombay, sectarian violence in the form of communal riots 
and language agitations, the loud clamour of the vested interests in in- 
dustry, trade and agriculture, the consequent stréfigthening of the rightist 
parties, the divided left, and the Congress factionalism — this was the situa- 
tion before the general elections of 1967. 


The Congress suffered serious reverses in the elections, its strength in 
the Lok Sabha considerably depleted, only 282 seats in a house of 520, 
and lost power in several States — Communist-led governments in Kerala 
and West Bengal and odd combinations of political parties of the right and 
left in five other States. Many of these State governments went out of office 
because of mass-scale defections — between 1967 and 1970 there were 
1827 defections as compared to the total of 3487 seats31 — and use of 
extra-Constitutional methods including sheer terror in West Bengal and 
Kerala. 


It was after 1967 elections that an effort was made to restore some 
prestige to economic planning when the well known economist, D.R. 


id 
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i inducted, at the instance of Morarjee Desai, to head the Plan- 
cU kei Gadgil and his thinking fitted in well with the Pea 
view about the Commission because he had also regarded it asonly iid 
pert, advisory body. Gadgil adopted ‘growth with stability’ as its s E 
principle which essentially meant an entrepreneurial approach = ye T 
on the private sector's initiative, and incentives for private investmen s 
The question of reducing inequalities and raising living standards, 

| therefore, just did not arise; or was only incidental. Actually the last 
years of the Third Plan (1965-1966) and the three years 1966-69 hein 
without much serious planning; the period was aptly described as a p 
holiday’. Even after the end of Gadgil's tenure in 1971, planning and the 
Commission did not regain their status of the Nehru period. 


Before following the further politico-economic developments it is 


useful at this stage to briefly present a total picture of economic develop- 
ment in the post-Nehru period (1965-1977). 


First, there was considerabl 
period after the mid- 
Prices) fell from 4.1 67 
cent in, this Petiod fom 1967-68 to 1976-77 omitting the years 1965- 
of severe drought); the 
cent to 1.74 per cent.33 


ustrial growth rate decreased from 7 per cent s 
1965-66 and 1976-77; the growth rate in a 
1 per cent in the period 1950-51 to 1964-65 to 
4.8 per cent in 1967-68 to 1970-71 but if one extends the period to 


- The spurt in the four years 
1967-71 is obviously d 


1 This deceleration of Srowth was inevitably accompanied by a steep ' 
tise in agricultural lab, 


our, and in Unemployment both in the urban and 
rural areas, unchecked r 


apid rise in prices and consequently in povel — , 


—— - poo— 


at 


o= 
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ty, and further deterioration in the quality of life. Thus, Indian economy, 
after a good measure of advance upto mid-sixties, entered a growing crisis 
from the mid-sixties. 


To complete the picture, let us briefly touch the other relevant features 


‘ofthis crisis. Inflation was modest upto 1960-61, started a rapid increase 
later, its worst years being 1965-67, 1972-74, (both drought-hit), and 


- again after 1979. One contributing factor to it is the parallel economy of 


‘black’ — unaccounted — money generated in industry, trade and 
substantial peasantry. It provided an economic paradise to speculators. 
The unemployment — known unemployment — rose to 20.6 million in 
1978, 16.5 million in rural areas and 4.1 million in urban areas. The 
landless agricultural labour rose from 18 per cent (of the unorganized 
workforce) in 1961 to 29 per cent in 1971.36 Income and asset distribu- 
tions became more skew. The incidence of poverty, the number living 


- below the poverty line, increased and the lowest official estimate — in the 


Draft Sixth Plan — was about 47 per cent in 1977-78. Finally, the terms of 
trade moved in favour of the agricultural sector from the sixties to 
1974-75—a tribute to the enhanced political strength of the rich 
peasants— but there were somewhat reverse trends later upto 1980.37 


; The election debacle of 1967 had increased factionalism in the Con- 


. gress. The anti-Nehru right was the ‘Syndicate’, never liked Indira Gandhi; 


and Morarjee Desai always considered himself as the best person to be the 
Prime Minister, and had become more active. Indira Gandhi decided to 
use a left-sounding centrist diversion by proposing abolition of the 
privileges and privy purses of the ex-princes and nationalization of banks 
and general insurance. In the eventual factional struggle in 1969, centred 


_ around the Presidential Election in August 1969 and with no holds barred, 


the Congress party split for the first time, and she emerged as the 
‘progressive’ leader of the larger Congress segment. With the strength in 
the Lok Sabha further reduced, for the survival of her prime-ministership 
Indira Gandhi arrived at an understanding with the outside left — the CPI 
— which willingly offered her support as it fitted with their policy of ‘left 
and democratic unity’ and ‘unity and struggle’. To bolster up her own and 
her party's image she went in for a few more nationalizations and acquiesc- 
'ed in a minimum bonus of 8.33 per cent to all workers and employees in 


. the organized sector. 


` With a good sense of timing and sensing the people's mood Indira 
Gandhi went in for mid-term elections of Lok Sabha in 1971 with the 
Garibi Hatao (‘Remove Poverty’) slogan and won a thumping, more than 
two-thirds, majority from the voters who were fed up with the performance 


_of the opposition parties in the States since 1967. The crisis in East 
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Pakistan due to the Punjabi-dominated dictatorial terror regime had 
provoked a liberation struggle for Bangla Desh. In 1971 this resulted 
in an exodus of more than 10 million refugees into India. Indira Gandhi 
displayed rare political skill. By a measured defiance of the American 
overbearance countering it by signing a timely Indo-Soviet Friendship Trea- 
ty, and adoption of a remarkably politico-military strategy she inflicted a re- 
sounding defeat on Pakistan which resulted in the creation of an indepen- 
dent State of Bangla Desh, thus breaking one vital link in India's encircle- 
ment. The political stature and the charisma thus acquired enabled her to 
repeat her winning performance in the State elections in 1972. She no 
longer needed the crutches of the left-of-the centre political elements in- 


cluding the CPI, and her Position in the party and the country became 
unassailable, at least for the time being. 


Under the clouds of 
policy, however, Strong authori 
in the form of the whettin 


most political parties of the 


opposition either th i m. 
mon class interests. pO cia 
The euphoria over being seated f 
irmly in the perc , 
however, could not last long. Difficul bead d scs 
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The popular discontent — and a kind of anti-Congress, anti- 
government feeling — was spreading in the country and political opposi- 
tion started building up against the Congress rule: strikes, bandhs, hartals 
by workers, white-collar employees; students and the rural poor against 
price-rise, unemployment and rampant corruption among the bureaucracy 
and politicians at all levels on the one hand, and indiscriminate arrests, 
lathi charges and firings on the other, became the order of the day. The 
agitations reached a new pitch in 1974-75 in Gujarat and Bihar and 
demanded resignation of corrupt, inefficient ministries and dissolution of 
State legislatures. 


By this time the political alignments had crystallised: the disparate col- 
lection of opposition — the Jana Sangh, Congress (O), BLD, etc., sup- 
ported by the Socialists — against the ruling Congress of Indira Gandhi 
supported by the CPI guided by their policy of "the left and Democratic 
Forces fighting the Right Reactionaries". The CPM was paralysed due to 
official terror and puzzled over the rightist composition of the crowd 
gathered around Jai Prakash; and the CPI(ML), that is, the Naxalites reel- 
ing under the government onslaught and their own sectarianism and fac- 
tionalism. Thus the main confrontation was hardly a class confrontation 
with one side sponsoring definitely a further democratic advance of the 
people. Simultaneously, a coterie of immature politicians, corrupt, 
unscrupulous and beyond law or accountability had formed itself around 
crucial ruling elements, a coterie which would stop at nothing. 


It is at this juncture, in 1975, that Indira Gandhi was unseated from 
Lok Sabha in June by a judgement of the Allahabad High Court in an elec- 
tion petition filed against her. To continue herself in power against the call 
to resign by the united opposition, and by a section in her own party, she 
clamped a blanket emergency arguing that the ‘Right Reactionaries had 
planned a plot to take over the government. There were pre-emptive ar- 
rests, all freedoms suppressed, the entire press muzzled, and over one lakh 
people were imprisoned. The Constitution was drastically amended so as 
to concentrate all powers in the hands of the prime minister. 


While a few left-sounding sops were offered to the people in the 
twenty-point programme, augmented later with Sanjay Gandhi's five 
points, further cuts were imposed on the earning of industrial workers and 
white-collar employees, who were not only deprived of their rights of 
organization but also their hard-won bonus and the DA was frozen. On the 
other hand the Indian capitalists and the rural rich were given further con- 
cessions and the Western Bloc and the World Bank were surreptitiously 
wooed with concessions for further loans, investment and know-how. The 
Indian bourgeoisie had never had it so good with drastic curbs on labour 
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and wide-ranging incentives for themselves, so much so, that these loud 
mouthed spokesmen of ‘freedom’ were singing paeans to this manifestly ‘un- 


free’ rule — some of them right upto a fortnight prior to the announcement 
of elections in January 1977! 


Prices came down somewhat in the first few months of the Emergen- 
cy; but soon they resumed the upward spiral. And the bankruptcy of the 
pious twentyfive points and the Garibi Hatao slogan was evident from the 
fact that in spite of good monsoon and a consequent bumper stock of 18 


million tons of foodgrains in 1976 food was still beyond the reach of the 
poor and there was no dent in unemployment. 

In the final phase of the Emergency the coterie which the prime 
minister and her son had collected around them threw caution to the 
winds; there followed terror campaigns for slum clearance in Delhi and for 


family planning at other places. The last vestige of the Emergency doing 


good to the common people had disappeared. 


Whatever the reasons, whether fear of large-scale revolts or 
alculation or overconfidence, Indira Gandhi suddenly announced in 
uary 1977 Lok Sabha elections in March. In the elections the Congress 
Party and even Indira Gandhi were soundly defeated bu the hurriedly col- 
lected conglomerate of opposition parties around Jai Prakash Narain. 
labelled the Janata Party. They assumed office with Morarjee Desai as 
prime minister and immediately held elections in a number of States. 
Everywhere except in two States the non-Congress parties came to power. 


misc: 
Jan 


The Janata government, 


With its disparate constituents, ruled for 
about 28 months and foundere 


d on acute internal factionalism, and was 
followed by a caretaker, non-functioning government of Charan Singh, who 
achieved his life's ambition of being a prime minister, until fresh Lok Sabha 
elections in 1980. 


polity and foreign p 
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Its negative features were: inability to use the good monsoons and 
large stocks of foodgrains for either giving the necessary push to the 
economy or make a dent in poverty, unemployment or increasing price- 
rise; neglect of and repression against the rural poor; violence in the coun- 
tryside spreading to the cities: sectional vested interests — big business, 
trade and kulaks — assiduously pursuing their separate interests; and 
above all acute dissensions among the constituent groups and persons 
which reduced it to a non-ruling reign. 


In that short period the greatest gainers were the RSS/Jana Sangh, 
other parties lost their influence, the worst loser being the Socialists. The’ 
CPM consolidated its position, but only in its traditional bases of Kerala 
and West Bengal and Tripura; and the CPI, after an agonising reappraisal, 
gave up tailing the Indira Congress, thus paving the way for the unity of the 
left. The Congress went through many splits, but eventually the larger seg- 
ment around Indira Gandhi made a spectacular come-back with a two- 
thirds majority in the Lok Sabha elections in January 1980. The Janata 
party and all its constituents were mostly wiped out. It was the politically con- 
scious electorate’s verdict against the Janata’s non-functioning regime, in- 
decisive yet rightist socio-economic policies and acute internal dissensions. 
It is only the CPM which could hold its forts. 


Confining this historical analysis to the end of 1980, the one year of 
the Indira Congress government's new incarnation, coming to power with 
a promise to give a ‘government that works’, was only trying to remove 
some anomalies of the Janata rule and ruling from the top without letting 


the party grow at grass roots and build a popular base for bringing about 
social transformation. 


It is perhaps useful to recapitulate briefly the developments of the 
post-Independence period. 


There was a decisive economic advance, much more extensive and 
intensive than all the advance during the long period under the British rule. 
This was in a capitalist framework, withcut radical reorganization of the 
socio-economic structure. In fact the structure has become more unequal. 
In the meanwhile the population has almost doubled durina the 35 years. 
These developments can be divided into two phases: the first phase of 
rapid, more or less uninterrupted advance, fully exploiting the existing 
structure and laying down the foundations of a going economy and the ac- 
companying political stability: and the second phase from the mid-sixties of 
a slow-down, of a halting and erratic development, with a consequent 
political destabilization which has gone through a nineteen-month 
emergency rule and portends increasingly turbulent times thereafter. 
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We have tried to Point out in this account both the positive and 
negative features of this period and more particularly their legacy for the 
present and the future. The glaring failures and weaknesses in the situation 


are candidly pointed out by the Draft Sixth Plan 1978, its candidness being 
perhaps a reflection of the relative freedom of expression the planners had 
in that period. They are summarised here: Increased concentration of 
economic power both in the industrial and agricultural sectors, the major 


employment by only 71 per cent; Increase of landless labour during the 
; Increasing unemployment with an an- 


economic ‘emergency’ 
Senuine far-reaching effort 
to have a period without turmoil and u 
regime lurking behind them.40 


IV. In the Grip of Crisis of Self-Identity 


ositions in industry, business, and higher 
ence forces. Then there is the middle- 


IW 
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and rural segments, followed by the lower educated class mostly belonging 
to the middle-level and lower castes, and of small-town or rural origin. 


Thanks to the special facilities provided to the SC/ST, a new elite has 
arisen amongst them as well and they have entered the different levels of 
educated elite but mostly at the middle. lower and lowest levels, in that 
order. They have also thrown up political elites who have a dependency 
relation with the ruling elite. At the same time the plight of the large majori- 
ty of them still remains unredeemed, and in the last few years they are sub- 
jected to the deliberately contrived caste-Hindu attacks on them as 
evidenced by the riots and burnings in Marathwada, Gujarat and 
elsewhere. 


With the advance in education and recognition of equality under the 
Constitution, the position of women as regards employment opportunity 
and social status has changed for the better. Similarly the rigour of the 
caste hierarchy and untouchability has also declined, particularly in the 
urban areas and in the public sphere, but not at the pace necessary for 
rapid social transformation. In fact in the recent fifteen/twenty years there 
is a roll back in all these matters including the practice of secularism. 


The Muslims went through a trauma after partition and sections of 
them tried to live in closed conclaves of exclusivism under the influence of 
their religious leadership. This was aggravated by the verbal denunciations 
and activities of the communalist Hindu formations—political, social and 
cultural. But over the last few years one sees the beginning — feeble so far 
— of the process of their coming out of exclusivism to join the main stream 
of economy, polity, education and culture. 


After independence Indian languages were expected to come into 
their own and develop to their potential stature. The delay and also the 
obstinate opposition to the formation of linguistic States was not a happy 
augury for arriving at a consensus over the language problem including the 
status of Hindi and English. Consequently there has been no substantial 
reduction in the overbearing influence of English on the educational, in- 
tellectual and cultural life of the country; in fact the reverse has happened. 
The ‘three-language formula’ was never worked sincerely by the 
chauvinists of the Hindi area and Hindi became a matter of resentment, for 
fear of Hindi domination, in the South, particularly in Tamil Nadu. As a 
result the inordinate influence of English continues and grows and 
prevents a free development of Indian languages. Adult suffrage brought 
the rural elite to positions of power. This historic social change along with 
linguistic States did help Indian languages develop to an appreciable extent 
during the last three decades. But the continuing dominance of 
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English— supported by the present elites whose interests are involved in i 
continuance—imposes serious constraints to their further advance = 
flowering. Thus ‘the cultural imperialism’ of English and the 'bastar 

culture' which it has produced still continue. As we have said elsewhere, 
this further substantial advance of Indian languages, it seems, has to = 
for further democratization of our society, a radical socio-structura 
transformation which will bring the mass of common people to the centres 
of economic and. political power.42 


The situation in literature both didactic and belles lettre, in arts. " 
theatre and films, in media of mass communications like radio and televi- 
sion is no better. After some initial advance after independence the situa- 
tio is that of stalemate or pale, perverse and cheap imitation of Anglo- 
American or other Western trends or a retrogression to religious revivalism 
in the name of indigenisation. It is true that there are exceptions, forward- 
looking trends to which one may look with hope. But they have not yet 
acquired the status of a pace-setter for a real advance. 


Finally, 
finds a simil 
in combina 


if we consider the domain of ideology or value framework, one 
ar predicament. The liberalism of the pre-independence period 
tion with some kind of radicalism going under the name of 
socialism, and which partly provided the value basis for the Constitution- 
makers, has both made advances and retreats — advance in the sense 
that some of the radical formations among the exploited and the oppress- 
ed and among some few of the educated youth are carrying it forward. 
And retreat in the sense that the embourgeoisment of the majority of the elite 


including the educated middle class are either hankering after the decadent 
norms of the advanced We: 


revivalism under th 


or taking recourse to the reverse 
contradicts their daily life but be 
cess of enlightenment leading t 


Paradigm of ‘modernity to tradition’ which 


comes an ideological roadblock to the pro- 
© social transformation. 


like Shiv Sena directed 
Hindi agitations in Tamil 
siders’. 


against South Indians in Bombay, virülent anti- 
Nadu or the Assam movement against the 'out- 
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In sum, in the cultural-ideological sphere also, India is faced with the 


crisis of self-identity for a desirable future. 


Dosw 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Educational Developments 
1947-1980 


I. Immediate Post-Independence Policies on Education 


With the transfer of power in 1947 India enters a new era in educa- 
tion, the era of independence. The new, national government of India 
inherited, like the rest of the State machinery, also the colonial system of 
education. In a sense it was a running concern, but, as pointed out in the 
last chapter, India was educationally very backward, and educational 
development was lopsided, distorted and defective. It needed a complete 
overhaul, a rapid expansion and a substantial qualitative improvement, in 
tune with a modern, independent, developing nation. We have briefly 
stated in the last chapter the objectives and expectations of the new system 
which was supposed to replace the old colonial system. This chapter 
describes and analyses the actual educational developments in post- 


independence India. 


It took a couple of years for the Government of India to stabilize the 
general economic, political and social situation in the country after the 
travails and tribulations it had to pass through before and after partition. In 
actual fact, the new administration could start planned development only 
by 1950, when the Republican Constitution was adopted, and more 
vigorously after the first general elections held in 1952. But this interim 
period could not be a void; things were moving in education as well. 
Already when the Congress governments returned to power in 1946 
under the British rule they resumed the educational advance from the 
stage when they had resigned at the end of 1939. The new policies, in 
many cases were refurbished versions of the old, taking into account both 
the development perspective of the Sargent Report and the context of the 
Independent India in the offing. While partitioned Provinces = States = 
had to rehabilitate the educational apparatus partially (or in its entirety in 
areas like Punjab) most other States continued with the old system and old 
administrative machinery. In sum, education jogged along in the older 


perspective. 
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Things had, however, to move on new lines, and hence fresh pom s 
had to be given to educational problems, even in that d ba 
stance, one of the first significant educational img be pil 
appointment of the University Education Commission in 1 u sana 
chairmanship of S. Survapillai Radhakrishnan. (The report e" su e 
in 1949 and will be dealt with later) Prime Minister Nehru, also a 
the importance of education and was anxious to respond to the A rid 
tion. A senior respected leader, Abul Kalam Azad, was appoin He 
Minister of Education at the Centre. Nehru was also keenly aware o E 
need of radical restructuring of the educational system. In his address 
the first Confer ce of State Education Ministers in 1948 he said: 


icd 

"Whenever conferences were called to form a plan for pov 

India, the tendency, as a rule, was to maintain the existing system en 
slight modifications. This must not happen now. Great changes have ta 


place in the country and the educational system must also be in keeping 
with them. The entire basis of education must be revolutionized. 


The following sections will review the actual implementation of this 
objective during the post 1947 period. 


The most significant develo 


period was the adoption of th 
1950. It 


pment for education in the early post 1947 
è Constitution which came into force in 
contained several important provisions bearing on education. 


First, all education includi 
with the States except for certain specified items like 


(a) coordination and determination of standards in institutions for 


higher education or research and scientific and technical institu- 
tions; 


(b) responsibility for runnin 


ng that in the universities remained mainly 


g Central Universities and specified 
institutions for scientific or technical education and research; 
(d) other specified Union agencies and institutions for professional, 


vocational or technical training and research, which remained 
With the Centre; and 


(d) vocational and technical 


training for labour which was included . 
in the Concurrent list. 
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the interim period. This period was to end by 1965 but there was a great 
setback to the acceptance of Hindi in the later fifties and in the sixties and 
the interim situation has continued indefinitely and become almost semi- 
permanent! 


Third, the stipulations in the Constitution maintaining some 
safeguards. They were of two kinds: One set of safeguards was meant to 
protect the educational and cultural interests of the linguistic and religious 
minorities. While guaranteeing freedom of religion, it was laid down that 
*no religious instruction shall be provided in any educational institution 
recognized by the State or receiving aid out of State funds", and that no 
person attending any institution shall be required to participate in any 
religious instruction. At the same time it recognized the right of religious 
and linguistic minorities "to establish and administer educational institu- 
tions of their own choice" and prohibited the State from discriminating 
against them in granting aid or recognition. These safeguards have (a) 
become of doubtful validity as regards enforcing the prohibition of religious 
instruction which is often given under the name of ‘moral’ instruction, and 
(b) proved positive nuisance in implementing commonly accepted educa- 
tional principles and making managements observe fair rules of administra- 
tion. This particular clause — as the judicial rulings have demonstrated 
several times — acts as a stumbling block in many educational reforms like 
the clause on the right to property in enacting socio-economic reforms, for 


instance far-reaching agrarian reforms. 


The second set of safeguards was for the promotion with special care of 
the educational and economic interests of the weaker sections of the peo- 
ple, and, in particular, of women, the Scheduled Castes (SC) and 
Scheduled Tribes (ST). They were strengthened by the recognition of the 
equality of all citizens irrespective of sex, race, religion, caste, etc., and, 
also by the abolition of untouchability. 


Again, the Constitution directed the States to provide free and com- 
i all children between 6 and 14 years within a period 
960. Finally, there are many other provisions 
in the Constitution with regard to the spread of education and equalization 
of opportunity in education. Thus the Constitution may be considered as 
an important landmark in the educational history of India. 


pulsory education for 
of ten years, that is, before 1 


historical developments in education it -is 
necessary to mention other institutional and organizational aspects relating 
to education. Although education basically remained a State subject 
because of the Constitutional provisions and even guae the ws 
was now much more deeply interested in educational advance than in the 


But before tracing the 
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-ordinator 
colonial period. It had now assumed the long-expected role " ie hm 
and monitor of educational advance and information an a ipd 
tiator of innovative programmes. The Planning i drap ae n " 
significant role both in the overall planning and monitoring o oo 
was also a general allocator of resources. The Central Govern a 
now intervene with resources and provide expertise to help remo ale 
educational imbalances between States and also initiate pagel 
qualitative improvement. Thus the Ministry of Education at the ed 
became an important ministry and the importance that the ee 
Government attached to educational matters during the earlier perio e 
be seen both from the fact that the Minister for Education usually enjoye a 
Cabinet rank and that eminent men were selected to head the Ministry 
Abul Kalam Azad, M.C. Chagla, Triguna Sen, V.K.R.V. Rao and others. 


In the Post-Independence period new organizations were created : 
develop different sectors of education. The University Grants p jmd" 
(UGC) was established as a non-statutory body in 1953 and became : 
statutory Commission in 1956. The UGC promotes higher education, per 
ticularly the universities, to fulfil the Centre's role of coordinating, aerer 
mining and maintaining standards in education at this level. It has ee! 
siderably expanded its Promotional and innovative activities during the = 
three decades. Then there is the National Council of Educational Researc 
and Training (NCERT) founded in the early sixties for encouraging educa- 
tional research, training of teachers and teacher-educators, and other 
allied activities, After its reorganization a decade later the NCERT s ac- 


All-India Council for Technical E 


after specific sub-sectors. Several States have their own State Institutes of 
Education (SIE) which off 


research and training support to the educa- 
tional activities in the States. 
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Surveys, almost every five years, the Fourth Survey was conducted in 
1978. 


Throughout the post- 1947 period there has been almost unceasing 
effort to deliberate on the problems of education, and to propose measures 
for its expansion and improvement, and even its total transformation. The 
more important of them are: (1) the University Education Commission 
(1948) under the chairmanship of S. Radhakrishnan; (2) The 
Secondary Education Commission (1952) presided over by S. 
Lakshmana Swami Mudaliar, (3) The Education Commission (1964-66) 
under the chairmanship of D.S. Kothari to take a comprehensive 
review of education in all its aspects, (4) The Report of this Commission 
led the Central Government to issue the Statement of National Policy on 
Education (1968) to provide the basis for further development and 


advance. 


There were several other efforts as well: like Committees for Con- 
sidering School Education (1947-48), Committees for discussing the pro- 
blems of women’s education (late fifties and early sixties), several Commit- 
tees appointed by the CABE, and latest in this chain the two Committees 
appointed in 1978-79 to consider the ten-year school curriculum and the 
vocationalization at the +2 stage. These were the main Commissions and 
Committees at the all-India level. Besides them, there were inevitably com- 
mittees appointed by the State Governments to consider their specific 


educational problems. 


So it cann i 
ot be said th 
^ at there was 
ing on ; as any dearth , ~ 
whil itary and its salient issues during thin AnA Rice Sree Myr 
e they are constantly and continuously being discus " 2 phe ell thre 
ted with much interest and enthusiasm in public sed and deba 


ment, state legislatures, conferences, seminars dia y "b. 
teachers’ organizations, and also students’ organig c | newspapers, 
always been a matter of perennial discussion m han Eeue dun 
Before ending this preliminary account of a few important aspects of 
educational developments after 1947 two other important events — 
although somewhat aberrant in the whole picture — should not go without 
mention. It has been mentioned before that the dominant trend of thought 
On Centre-State division of education was that education should mainly 
be a State subject with a certain role of crucial importance for the Centre in 
the coordination, monitoring, initiation, overall quidance and rectiflcation 
of imbalances. This was reinforced by the Constitutional provisions. But 
there was an opposing view as well, that education should be at least à 
Concurrent subject. Actually this alternative trend gained a sudden im- 
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petus during the emergency rule (1975-1977) and the Parliament passed 
an Act declaring education a Concurrent Subject. That this was an act done 
in undue haste, and was perhaps only politically motivated, is evident from 
the fact that even after the passing of the Act the administration of the 
educational system has continued on the same old lines! But the Act still 
remains on the statute books, but unimplemented in practice. * 


Another event of an infructuous nature was the (second) Policy State- 
ment on Education (1979) equally hurriedly taken out by the Janata 
Government then to Power But Soon the Janata Government itself folded 
up within a few months and the Statement lost all effective significance. 


The next section will begin the review of the educational advance in 


sixties. For our purpose the 
called the Nehru period. The 
Pments will be studied over either the entire post-1947 
Period, or when, it is more meaningful, they will be distinguished as 
belonging to the Nehru Period or to the post-Nehru period, 


Il. Towards National Policy on Education 


i Undoubtedly there has been considerable expansion of the educa- 
tional system in the post-Independence Period, in the system as a whole 
m all rio Ys and oe or: The total number of institutions (ex- 
cluding adult education Classes) rose fr b 1 -51 to 
over 500,000 in 1965-66 ap om about 230,000 in 1950 


—— ''—— 


* With the Union Government's di 


this statement needs to be qualif; ed. P n 1985-86 to stort Model Schools in all the districts, 


ied — Editor | 


i 
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A major cause of this rise in the numbers is of course the growth of 
population during the three decades. But even so, the pace of growth of 
education in the post-1947 period has been very much more in these three 
decades than in the whole span of British rule covering more than a century. 


During the three decades enrolment has stepped up by four times at 
the primary stage, six times at the middle and High School stage and four- 
teen times at the stage of higher education (with general and professional 
education including the diploma students taken together). 


After noting the general dimensions of the growth of education during 
the thirty years of Independence one may note some of the salient trends 
emerging from them. First, enrolment of girls has risen at a much faster 
pace — the major reason being the much lower base from which it started 
in 1950-51. Their enrolment increased by almost five times at the primary 
stage and by ten times at the middle stage during the twenty-five years 
since 1950-51; and yet the share of girls in the total enrolment at all stages 
is still quite low. This is clearly brought out by the following short table. 


Enrolment in Elementary (Class I to VIII) Education 


(in millions) 
Year Primary Stage Middle Stage 
(I to V) (VI to VIII) 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
1950-51 13.77 5.39 19.16 2.59 0.53 3.12 
(60.6) (24.8) (43.1) (20.6) (4.6) (12.9) 
1965-66 32.18 18.29 50.47 7.69 2.85 10.53 
(96.3) (56.5) (76.4) (44.2) (17.0) (30.8) 
1975-76 40.65 25.01 65.66 10.99 5.03 16.02 
(100.4) (68.1) (83.8) (43.6) (23.9) (36.7) 
1977-78 43.20 26.95 70.15 12.03 5.74 17.77 
(99.3) (65.4) (82.8) (49.7) (25.3) (37.9) 


N.B.: Figures in the brackets are percentages to population in the relevant age-groups. 


But the same figures which cover the age-group 6 to 14, for which the 
Constitution had directed the implementation of universal, compulsory 
education by 1960, also show that they are much below the intended 
targets. These two stages, particularly the primary Stage and its comple- 
tion, are of particular importance for literacy. During these thirty years 


literacy (percentage) has risen from 16.6 in 1951 to 24.0 in 1961, to 29.3 
in 1971 (and 36.2 in 1981). 


Finally, a general slow- 


down has set in in the rate of element 
enrolment after 1965-66. F Mess 


or instance, the annual growth rate was about 
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7 per cent between 1950-51 to 1965-66 but it is of the = = 
cent in the next fifteen years upto 1980. It is true that the growt F e ‘ne 
down as enrolment percentage in an age-group increases. But = m 
2.5 per cent is almost the same as the population growth rate. This me 
that the enrolment percentage to the concerned age-group has stagn : E 
Actually the figures for 1975 and 1978 show that for Lud pimai 7, : 
group (the percentage decreased from 83.8 to 82.8 — a similar regr: zn 
was also observed for the period 1965 to 1970. Moreover, at the mi : 
stage the enrolment percentage growth also slowed down after 1965, E : 
certainly so after 1975, Evidently this slow-down will have a serio 
adverse effect on the objective of achieving full literacy. This general slow 
advance is closely related to the slower advance of education and ml 
among the weaker segments of population, viz., women, the Schedule 


Castes and Tribes, and other backward sections; this will be further dealt 
with later. 


A brief review of the spread and growth of the educational system in 


the post-1947 period was given above. As mentioned earlier there was also 
considerable churning of i 


during this period. This will be briefly indicated he : 
of the many committees and commissions: The University Education 


Commission (1948-49), the Secondary Education Commission 
(1952-53), and the Education Commission ( 1964-66). 


after independence, because 
and agricultural — as well 


(3) Similar institutional base for the 


training of higher-level 
technological and professional personne]: 


al 
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(4) Strengthening of the Universities and such institutions by the Cen- 


tral Government by ensuring the necessary funds and at the same time 
full autonomy in their functioning; 


(5) Appointment of a University Grants Commission for this purpose; 


(6) Improvement of salary-scales and service conditions of the 
teachers in the Universities and Colleges; 


(7) Reform of teaching methods and examinations; 


(8) Replacement of English as the medium of instru 
languages and development of Hindi as the federal language, while retain- 
ing the connection with English as a library language and also for contact 
with the growing knowledge in the world; and 


ction by Indian 


(9) Establishment of Rural Universities to meet t 
development in agriculture, industry and for 
advancement. 


he need of rural 
their social and cultural 


(Il) The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53): Secondary 
Education is a vital link between Primary Education and Higher Education 
and, for many, a terminal stage to the world of work. In both these 
respects the inherited legacy of secondary system was extremely un- 
satisfactory. It was therefore natural that this Commission had to be ap- 
Pointed to follow the University Education Commission. Its Principal 
recommendations were: 

(1) The total School Course should be of 11 vears’ duration which 
should include the Intermediate State. This should consist of 7 or 8 years of 
Elementary Course with 4 or 5' years of primary and 3 years of middle (or 


lower secondary) education tollowed by 3 years of higher secondary 
education; 


(2) The curriculum for the higher secondary should include (a) three 


languages — mother tongue, the federal language (Hindi) and English 


With Hindi replaced by a modern Indian language in Hindi-speaking areas; 
al science with mathematics iv 


(3) Multi-pu i 
rpose schools in t Y 
Courses in technology, co, x secondary system Providing terminal 


mmerce, agriculture, etc; 


(4) Improvement in the quality and competence of teachers with ade 
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quate salary scales and service conditions to attract better human material 
for secondary teaching; 


— 


(5) Better facilities in terms of libraries, laboratories and other equip- 
ment: 


(6) Reforms in methods of teaching and assessment; and 


(7) Institution of Boards of Secondary Education to control Secondary ^ 
schools thus removing them from the control of the Universities. 


Not many comments will be offered at this stage on the recommenda- 
tions since their implementation (or non-implementation) would be evi 
dent from our review of the educational developments in a later section. 


But it is prima facie clear that the recommendations of the above two Com- 
missions about the duration a 


in conflict. Consequently, 
to 20 years until the 10+ 


following the National Policy on Education Resolution (1968), was 


The most comprehensive thini 
Independence period, so far, 
(1964-66), with its chairman 
J.P. Naik. Its voluminous rep 


As mentioned by the 
it was an attempt to prepare a blue- 
ation in India, and a programme of action 
over the next twenty years (1966-1986). The title of the ECR, Education 
act indicates its underlying approach which 
desired goals of rapid economic 


(A) Transformation: 


For this Purpose the ECR Proposed: (1) Univer- 
salization of elementary 


education and adult education to liquidate 


ES’ “ee 
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illiteracy; (2) Work-Experience and Social or National Service as integral parts 
of education at all stages; (3) Emphasis on science education and research, 
making the teaching of science and mathematics compulsory in the school 
stage; (4) Relating education to productivity; (5) A new language policy 
with regional languages as the media of education at all stages with the 
study of English as window to the frontiers of knowledge and of Hindi as a 
link language; (6) Availability of alternative channels of education in- 
cluding part-time and own-time education; (7) The common school 
system for all students; and (8) A more or less uniform pattern (10+ 2+3) 


with 10 years of schooling, 2 years of higher secondary and a 3-year 
degree course. 


(B) Qualitative Improvement: Here the main ECR recommendations 
were: (1) Raising the quality of teachers in terms of their qualifications, 
salary scales, security and service conditions; (2) Identification and 
development of talent from all sections of population; (3) Improvement of 
teaching and learning materials and methods; (4) Improvement of 
methods of teaching and examination; (5) Selective development of 
Schools and Colleges; and (6) Major Universities as centres of excellence 


(C) Expansion of Facilities: The ECR proposals in this respect were: 
(1) Universal elementary education of at least seven to eight years, and to 
bring every child in the age-group to school before 1986; (2) Adult educa- 
tion to liquidate illiteracy by 1986; (3) Expansion of pre-school education; 
(4) Selective admissions to higher secondary and university level educa- 
tion, and control of numbers in accordance with manpower requirements; 
(4) Vocational and professional education at every stage; (b) Non-formal 
education — part-time and own-time education — to be expanded on a 
very wide scale; and (6) Removal of regional imbalances and facilities for 
educational advance of the weaker segments — women, the SC, and the 
ST. 


It is interesting to review the follow-up of the ECR. Although the 
Report was submitted in 1966it was only after the general elections in 1967 
that the Education Minister set up a Committee of Members of Parliament 
to consider it and provide himlwitha working draft of the National Policy. 
The discussion in the Committee mostly centred round the recommenda- 
tions about the language policy, the 10--2--3 pattern and the 
neighbourhood school, but identified some 16 programmes for immediate 
action. The ECR and the Parliamentary Committee's report were placed 
before the CABE and a special Conference of the Vice-Chancellors. The 
discussions in the CABE were similar to that in the Parliamentary Commit: 


tee and the latter mostly discussed the proposals on the medium at SS 
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tion in higher education and the ‘major’ Universities. They were further 
discussed in both houses of Parliament and finally the Cabinet issued a 
Statement on the National Policy on Education (SNPE) in 1968. 


The SNPE was significant in that it was the first statement on national 
Educational policy by the Government of Independent India. But it had 
successfully side-stepped almost everything of importance in the ECR for 
revamping Indian educational system including even setting up a time-limit 
to the universalization of elementary education. The SNPE is full of in- 
nocuous platitudes based on the ECR recommendations without much will 
or determination to implement them. A bolder bid made by the Education 


HIT. Actual Achievements 


We shall now review 
1947 period in its main se 
education. 


the actual advance of education in the post- 
gments starting with school education or mass 


Mass Education 


Let us first dipose of the Pre-school e 
covers less than 5 per cent of the age- 
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So mass education essentially means the education of the age-group 
6 to 14 whom the Constitution had included to enrol in ten years, that 
is, by 1960—in Primary School (classes I to IV or V) and Middle Schools 
(class V or VI to VII). The growth of this education has already been ex- 
hibited in a table in Section II. The figures show that the objective of 
universal education has not been accomplished even in 1980 not only for 
the entire age-group 6 to 14 but even to its vital segment 6 to 11, the 
Primary School age-group. 


The universalization of primary or elementary education involves the 
fulfilment of three requirements: universal provision ot schools, universal 
enrolment of the age-group, and universal retention of the enrolled 
children. The first condition is now more or less satisfied, for Primary 
Schools are at easy walking distance for most of the population. But the 
provision of Middle School is not yet universal—the general presumption 
is that for universalization their ratio should be of the order 1:3, it was ap- 
proximately 1:5 in 1965 and now about 1:4.5 which means a long way to 
go. (This is also observed in the enrolment ratios given in the above- 
mentioned table). 


So far as enrolment is concerned, it was one in three at the primary 
stage and one in eleven at the middle stage in 1950-51; it is now approx- 
imately two in three and one in three in the respective age-groups. It ap- 
pears from the trends observed in the above-mentioned table that reaching 
the intended target of universal enrolment even at the primary stage is go- 
ing to be extremely difficult in the present system because those not yet 
enrolled belong to the weakest, most deprived social segments. Incentives 
on a modest scale, e.g. free supply of books and materials and even mid- 
day meals are being tried in parts of some states. The results are initially 
encouraging but do not have a lasting effect. The use of penal provision for 
enforcing compulsion is wisely avoided because it is not going to work in 
respect of the large number of marginalized, indigent sections of society. 
Apart from many other factors, the most important is poverty where 
parents not only lack motivation but alsodo not have the minimum 
wherewithal to send the children to school—and after a certain age find 
them useful, almost indispensable, for additional gainful work and help at 
home. 


The third requirement of universal retention is equally, or perhaps 
more, difficult to realize, and for the same reasons. The enrolled children 
begin to drop out in the deprived areas almost from the year of their enrol- 
ment, that is, from class I itself. The drop-out and failure rates are extreme- 
ly high. There was some improvement in the initial post-Independence 
period but for the last fifteen years the drop-out pattern is almost the same. 
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Of every 100 children enrolling in class I only about 40 reach d 
is, attain good enough literacy—and 25 complete class Vil. veel weak 
drop out, the biggest loss of almost 30 to 35 taking place in class ; : 
This means that the apparently impressive school enrolment pere * 

fact a phony enrolment in respect of their stay in school and ^ "s ag 
literacy. Thus almost half the oncoming generation enters life i itera : 

semi-literate. The reasons for this tremendous school wastage are basically 
almost identical with those for non-enrolment. In addition there are 


: s £s r 
Sociai— e.g. early marriage in the case of airls, and educational e.g. poo! 
quality of schools and teaching— reasons also. 


Talking about literacy one must ask what happened to the Constitu- 
tional Directive to make every adult between 15 and 40 literate by 1960. 
Actually this programme did not take off to any appreciable extent until 
1977-78. It is true that some States like Maharashtra and West Bengal did 
initiate literacy programmes with Some enthusiasm in the fifties. In some 


districts of Maharashtra, for instance, the programme named Grama 
Shikshan Mohim (Campaign for educatin 


Two developments in adult education, however, need to be mention- 
ed: 


(a) Social education which takes the acquisition of literacy further by 


linking and following it with wider educational effort covering citizenship, 
vocational training and cultural enrichment. 


(b) At the University level there a; 
tion' of the level of higher education. 
scale that their overall impact was an 
ing record. 


re programmes of ‘continuing educa- 


but they were both on such a modest 
d, is inconsiderable—not a very flatter 


The sponsors of the NAEP, it is fair to Say, did see that this massive 
adult illiteracy is closely linked with the acute socio-economic oppression 
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and deprivation of the common people, that the two battles will have to be 
fought simultaneously, that this would need a country-wide people's 
movement. So they formulated their objectives and methodology with a 
liberal mixture of radical phraseology like ‘awareness’, ‘social liberation’, 
‘conscientization’ of the new educational thought a la Paulo Freire. The 
total plan was quite impressive: a target of ten crores of adults between 15 
and 35 years to be made literate, by gradual expansion of the programme 
over a period of five to six years, starting from Gandhi's birth anniversary 
in October 1978. It was financially underwritten in the Sixth Plan with a 
modest (initial) instalment of Rs. 200 crores. The NAEP, it was recogniz- 
ed, has to be accompanied by an earnest pursuit of the universalization of 
elementary, at least primary, education. 


Some persons, like the present author, had pointed out the concep- 
tual weaknesses and organizational hurdles, even in the gestative stage. It 
was pointed out that the necessary people's movement cannot be ordered, 
that it can arise and gain momentum only by the logic of the socio- 
economic and socio-political situation, and that the fight for literacy may or 
may not be an integral part of this essentially—a fight for social transforma- 
tion in the first instance. The sponsors were warned that in the absence of 
large-scale committed voluntary efforts the NAEP would become in- 
evitably bureaucratized and would fail. 


The programme, after some preliminary experimentation, started 
with great fanfare in October 1978. But within a year the Janata govern- 
ment collapsed and by the beginning of 1980 was replaced by the Con- 
gress( Government. And like everything else initiated by the former 
government this programme was also cold-shouldered; it was not exactly 
closed down but kept on without much enthusiasm. But irrespective of this 
Political upset, the performance of the NAEP, if one critically scans the of- 
ficial and non-official reviews of its functioning in the period of eighteen 
months, makes a sad reading. While the NAEP started with adequate en- 
thusiasm and systematic endeavour, allowing dedicated voluntary agen- 
Cies to take it up and showed commendable progress, it soon flagged. The 
Voluntary agencies were eased out, the attendance fell rapidly, the grand 
radical objectives were soon folded up, and even in terms of the acquisi- 
tion of the three R's hardly 25 to 30 per cent of the initial 


| €nrolment—which again was about one-third the target aimed at—became 


literate. 


The new Government perhaps realized later that neglect of NAEP did 
Not redound to its credit, went through formal motions of continuing it, at 


least maintaining some part of its infrastructure. But the stipulated period 
of 5 odd years is nearing its end and no systematic official assessment is yet 
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made public. So one does not know the total cost incurred, the benefit — 


the number of literates — realized, and/or the lessons drawn from this yet 
‘another aborted effort. 


Thus the two arms of the literacy policy — expansion of primary 
education and adult education — have failed in their objective even after 
three decades. This is clearly shown by the literacy percentage figures from 
the Census for the period: 1951, 16.6; 1961, 24.0; 1971, 29.8; 1981, 
36.2. In the meanwhile because the growth rate of literates is slower than 


the population growth rate India has the largest and a growing number of 
illiterates in the world! 


Other developments in Elementary Education during this period will 
now be briefly reviewed. Improvement has taken place in the quality of 
teachers in the sense that the proportion of trained teachers has increased 
and the new recruits are mostly the SSC certificate holders, a few even with 
college education. Curricula and text-books have also undergone com- 
mendable changes; the latter are now brighter in appearance, elegant in 
style and more modem in content although in the more recent years many 
of them betray national and regional chauvinism, and religious revivalism 


extolling in a deliberate exaggerated manner the ‘virtues’ of mythical and 
historical heroes. 


The management of Elementary Schools — excepting the small 
number of privately managed schools — is in the hands of local bodies, 
municipalities in the urban areas and of the Zilla Panchayats in the rural 
areas. This is a part of the decentralization of powers to local authorities, 


education being perhaps the most important of the ZP activities. The 
finances are of course provided by the State Governments. This is in line 


with the administration at this level in the pre-Independence period under 
the Dyarchy and was put under some necessary curbs of the Department 


during the period of Provincial Autonomy. Now the curbs are few, non- 
existent or non-operative. 


Decentralization of Elementary 


Education is sound in principle if it is 
run with initiative and efficacy; 


it can meet the local needs more effectively 
and excerise a healthy control more vigilantly. The main gain under the ZP 


and municipal administration was the rapid expansion of schools, even in 
remote areas and serving neglected communities. Here local patriotism, 
pressures exercised by political and other influential community leaders, 
genuine interest in the spread of education, and even the desire to provide 


jobs for the large number of SSC leavers, etc., have combined to bring 
about rapid expansion of schools. 
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At the same time the ZP administration has also fostered many 
negative features: poor performance, and blatant nepotism, favouritism, 
petty corruption and other malpractices, particularly in the appointments, 
transfers and placment of teachers. A number of reviews of ZP ad- 
ministration have pointedly recorded these unpleasant, unethical features. 
It is often noticed that a number of ZP members do not hesitate to use the 
teachers for their political ends including electioneering purposes. The 
poor performance — tremendous wastage and drop-outs — of elementary 
schools can often be traced to these questionable practices. This is par- 
ticularly true of single-teacher schools, which are almost one-third of the 
rural schools, where the teachers favoured by the non-official elements in 
the ZPs can play truant or be regularly absent for days together. Although 
it is not easy to suggest really effective measures to check these untoward 
features it is undoubtedly necessary to devise them for better functioning 
retaining the local initiative. 


Finally, it is necessary to consider Basic Education; another reform in- 
tended at the elementary stage. Its genesis originating from Gandhi, 
modifications by his followers stressing its productive activity, ignoring the 
self-financing principle insisted by Gandhi and its experimental implemen- 
tation during the pre-War (World War II) and post-War years by the Con- 
gress ministries in the pre-1947 period, have been reviewed in the earlier 
chapter. In the post-1947 period there was initially considerable enthusiasm 
about adopting and expanding Basic Education. The UP in fact tried to 
convert all its Primary Schools as Basic Schools just by an administrative fiat. 
Other States tried to implement it with the necessary preparations involved 
in the reform — training of teachers, choice of crafts, equipping schools, 
etc. What happened was in fact the dichotomy — a small number of Basic 
schools and the majority of non-basic ordinary schools, where the former 
became-unpopular both in urban and rural areas. A further dilation called 
education with ‘orientation to basic education’, introduced in 1956 also 
failed in its purpose. The difficulties were not only its acceptability — 
because Basic Education was considered inferior and meant for ‘inferior’ 
segments of people — but also due to other factors, e.g. non-availability of 
(land for agriculture and) materials for the teaching of crafts and also its ex- 
pensiveness if it was to be seriously pursued. In the result a curtain was 
drawn on Basic Education in the early sixties. 


Indian educational thought, however, whether as a homage to the 
‘father of the nation’, or following the trend in the world educational 
thought, incorporated the two principles: (a) importance of productive ac- 
tivity in education, and (b) the desirability of relating school curriculum to 
the work and life of the community. Not only did the Education Commis- 
sion emphasize them but every subsequent schema of school education 
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lends them due recognition, at least with lip-sympathy if not in its = 

. implementation. This is to be seen from its inclusion in its new avatars o 
‘work-experience’ and ‘socially useful productive work’. Needless to say 
their enforcement in practice is very poor. 


Secondary Education 


Secondary education has a strategic position in the whole schema of 
education for several reasons; First, secondary education lays the founda- 
tion of all higher education. Second, it should be the terminal stage for 
many who, after well-directed additional training have to fill the middle- 
level working positions — technical, vocational and professional. For in- 
stance, successful secondary school leavers should be, and perhaps d 

| now become, primary teachers, a sector of crucial importance for goo 
mass education. In spite of this situational importance secondary educa- 
tion has always been and still remains the weakest link in the chain. This 
neglect can only be explained by the fact that it has not the aura of mass 
education, that is, primary education, nor has it the elitist educational 


Prestige and support of the higher education, nor the imperatives of 


technical education. And yet, for getting even a modest job or vocation the 
SSC is a must which explains t 


he large influx into Secondary Schools. 


It was because of its strate 
Education Co 
Education Co 
provement ha 
its worthwhile 
flit between 
Commissions. 


gic, linking character that the Secondary 
mmission was appointed immediately after the University 
mmission. Its recommendations for restructuring and im- 
ve already been stated where it was pointed out that many of 
recommendations remained neglected because of the con- 

the educational Patterns suggested by these two 


Let us first consider the ambi 


guity of the nomenclature and the ques- 
tion of pattern or structure, Se 
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graduation was either 14 or 15 years, the former being the norm in most 
States in North India. In some States there was the variation of the HSC 
where the student spent one or two more years in High School, passed the 
HSC which qualified him for skipping one year of the 2+2 year course in 
College for a degree in liberal education (in arts, science or commerce). 
The three basic questions were therefore: (a) the status quo of the total 
duration of 14 or 15 years for a degree course, (b) relegating the two-year 
Intermediate Course or one year of it in the school as Higher Secondary, 
and (c) adoption of a 3-year Degree Course. It should be worth stating here 
that most of the secondary pupils passed through the SSC channel and not 
the HSC one — the figures of the outturn for 1975-76 were SSC: 1.48 
million, HSC: 0.34 million, approximately. It was these varied structures 
in different parts of India which the ECR wanted to replace by their recom- 
mendation of the new famous 10+ 2-- 3 pattern which was approved by 
the Statement of National Policy on Education in 1968. According to the 
authors of the ECR the proposed uniformity was just one and relatively 
minor part of it, the real substance being the course content and its 
upgrading, which may be very well accepted. 


How has the proposed structure been accepted and implemented by 
the States? This question can be very briefly answered as: “the uniformity 
principle is accepted but the protagonists of 14-years’ and 15-years’ dura- 
tion still stick to their guns”. 


There were some substantial difficulties in the implementations 
of this pattern, about ,the contents. The revised curriculum consisted 
of three languages — mother tongue, English and Hindi or an 
alternative modern Indian language, the famous three-language formula 
— together with mathematics and science, as compulsory or core subjects 
and some more on an optional basis. It also stiffened the +2 or the Higher 
Secondary Course, and strongly recommended vocationalization for a 
large number of students at the +2 stage to give it a terminal character. 
Each one of them became controversial: the three-language principle rais- 
ed the great language controversy, and took on in the South a virulent 
anti-Hindi posture, which remains still unresolved; the stiffening of the SSC 
and the HSC courses resulted in stiffer examination results which greatly 
affected the weaker segments of population; and the vocationalization has 
not made a real beginning both because of lack of wherewithals to make 
them really terminal courses and the doubtful job opportunities for its pro- 
duct. While the Ishwarbhai Patel Committee (1979) has tried to meet the 
grievance about the stiffening of course conterit by diluting them 
considerably, the Adiseshiah Committee has made some plausible- 
looking recommendations for the implementation of the vocationalization 
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complement of the +2 stage. The first has somewhat eased the situation, 
but it rernains to be seen how far the second set of recommendations (of 
the Adiseshiah Committee) can be put effectively into practice. 


' In spite of the defects in secondary education both High Schools 
(classes VIII onwards) and Middle Schools, and enrolments in them rapidly 
increased. The number of High Schools rose from about 7.000 in 1950-51 
to 43,000 in 1965-66 and to 48,000 in 1980-81, respectively six times 
and seven times. Middle Schools went up from 13,000 in 1950-51 to 
75,000 in 1965-66 and on.to 118,000 in 1980-81, respectively six times 
and nine times. Enrolment in High/Higher Secondary was about 1.5 
million, in 1960-65 it increased by four times to over 6.1 million, and by 
six times in 1980-81 to about 9 million. That in middle School was about 
3.3 million in 1950-51, which rose three-and-a-half times in 1965-66 and 
to 19.0 million, that is, by six times in 1980-81. While at the beginning of 
the post-1947 period one out of every 13 of the boys of the relevant age- 
group and one in 50 girls were enrolled, now more than one-third of the 
boys and one-eighth of the girls are in High Schools. This is indeed a 
phenomenal expansion, particularly in comparison with primary educa- 


tion. Correspondingly the number of teachers also increased almost in the 
same proportion. 


ticularly from the w 


labourers. ST and agricultural 
It need not be re eated 
t i " F : 5 
language, a change Sa hat the medium of instruction is regional 


ich had mostly come about bef 
x it a E ore 1947, although 
a growing elitist section in towns and the countryside is patronizing English" 
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medium schools for their children right from pre-school education. And 
this has also acquired an appreciable politica! and governmental prestige. 


Despite this large expansion of Secondary and High School/(and now 
Higher Secondary) education there is no decisive transformation towards 
diversification and vocationalization so as to make it a terminal or near- 
terminal stage for middle-level jobs’and vocations. It is true that such 
facilities have greatly increased — training of elementary school teachers, 
polytechnics, industrial training institutes, secretarial and commercial 
schools, and training for para-medical or development-oriented person- 
nel. But all these facilities can absorb about 9 per cent of Secondary and 
Higher Secondary students, the same proportion as before. So the intend- 
ed big thrust has not come about. 


What about the qualitative improvement? The teachers’ qualifications 
as well as training has improved and salary scales and service conditions 
have also improved. But pay-rise gets soon wiped out by price-rise; 
moreover, maintenance of fair service conditions in schools are subject to 
the sweet will of their private managements which are often exploitative and 
resorts to malpractices like under-payment and other harassments. 


The post-Independence period has witnessed some improvement in 
curricula and text books and in the method of teaching and examination, 
particularly in the better-type Secondary Schools. But in other respect — 
equipment, extra-curricular facilities, vocational guidance, etc. — there is 
hardly any qualitative advance, the main hurdle being inadequate finances; 
but it must be conceded that the motivation of the teachers is also not high. 


Higher Education 


We have observed earlier the great significance the Government of 
India attached to higher education including advanced teaching and 
research and appointed the University Education Commission as early as 
1948. Its voluminous report contained a large number of recommenda- 
tions with a view to revamp the whole higher education. Unfortunately its 
recommendation of the new educational pattern was almost the same as 
recommended by the Educational Commission of the mid-sixties. In the 
meanwhile the Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) had sug- 
gested a different pattern! Its other recommendation about expansion and 
raising of quality were only pursued in parts, and as we shall see in this sec- 
tion, not exactly in the manner suggested. 


The implementation of the 10 + 2 + 3 pattern, discussed in the 
last section, need not be repeated. Let us therefore'start with the expan- 
sion and the augmentation of the system. 
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In 1950-51 there were 27 Universities which increased to 64 in 
1965-66 and to 108 in 1980-81; research institutions from 18 through 39 
to 50; Colleges of general education from about 500 through 1,675 to 
about 4,000; and those of professional education from 200 through 2,775 
to 3,500 approximately. Enrolments also increased very rapidly: post- 
graduate enrolment from 16.5 thousand in 1950-51 to 71.8 thousand in 
1965 and reached 200 thousand in 1975; enrolment of graduate students 
86.7 thousand through 626 thousand to 1,900 thousand — by about 
seven-and-a-half times in the first 15 years and by three times in the next 
15 years, and about 22 times in the thirty-year period. The total enrolment 
in higher education increased by four times, from 326 thousand in 
1950-51 to 1,331 thousand in 1965 and in the next 15 years by more than 
three times to 4,131 thousand ; that is, by almost 13 times 
during the thirty-year period. All this is a tremendous increase 
affirming the popular demand for higher education, and 
Particularly for general degree education. This extraordinarily steep growth 
of higher education is due to reasons similar to that of secondary educa- 
tion: the Pressing social demand due to the large turnout of SSC holders 
and socio-political pressures due to democratization of politics making a 
bid for ‘democratization’ of higher education; the resulting policy of 
unrestricted admissions, Particularly in general degree education — arts, 
Science and commerce; liberalization of grants-in-aid and minimum condi- 
tions for opening new Colleges in the mofussil and fee concessions to a 
large number of economically backward class (EBC) students; the inability 
of Secondary (or Higher Secondary) education to assume a terminal 
character, thus Propelling the SSC hold, 


extreme dearth of an adequate 


gree and a reasonably paid white- 
ent denunciation. 

To look at the situation 
that the proportion of 
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million, BA/B.Sc. 0.36 million, MA/M.Sc. 92 thousand, Agriculture 5 
thousand, Education 62 thousand, Engineering and Technology 13 thou- 
sand, Law 24 thousand and Medicine 14 thousand. (During the five years 
upto 1980-81 there must have been substanital increase in these figures.) 
This record may be rounded off by giving the 1971 Census figures of the 
Stock position, which was — with all its limitations — SSC holders 17.2 
million and graduates 3.5 million. Although 'guess-estimates' are always 
hazardous, one should not be surprised if the 1981 Census figures of stock 
are of the order of 35 and 7 millions respectively. 


The above-mentioned expansion and growth has taken place mostly in 
the old educational framework inherited from the colonial regime and con- 
tinued with some (minor) modifications necessitated by the changed socio- 
economic and socio-political situation. At the same time following Nehru's 
foresight and bold initiative,an altogether new advance was registered in 
the advanced teaching of and research in science and technology on 
modern lines. It was Nehru who, as in many other things in post-1947 India, 
was responsible for laying down a national science policy for India, which 
was announced in the Scientific Policy Resolution (1958) of the Govern- 
ment of India. This policy later resulted in the establishment of National 
Council of Science and Technology, Department of Science and 
Technology, and Committee on Science and Technology. Soon after In- 
dependence Nehru founded the Department of Atomic Energy, himself 
holding its ministerial charge. A chain of National Laboratories and All- 
India Institutes in different areas were established working under the 
overall care of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 


The Government of India also established several top-grade institu- 
tions — the Indian Institutes of Technology (IITs), the Indian Institutes of 
Managements (IIMs) and Agricultural Universities taking Indian advanced 
higher education into a new era. One should note, however, that most of 
them were started with liberal aid — financial, equipmental, academic ex- 
Pertise and also ideology(!) — mostly from the Western capitalist countries. 
Inevitably their work, outlook and product very often carry the general im- 
Press of similar institutions in the USA and other countries in the West. 
They also very often act as outposts of their educational, cultural and 


ideological influence. 


There was a large development of research facilities — in fact most of 
these facilities are a creation of post-Independence period when new post- 
graduate departments were started in a number of universities and the few 
old ones were expanded and strengthened. The post-1947 period also saw 
the growth of Tata Institute of Fundamental Research in Bombay and of 
the Delhi University as prestigeous institutions of international renown and 
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the establishment of the Jawaharlal Nehru University as a centre of ex- 
cellence has added a third such institution. There are several old and new 
organizations to promote and consolidate research work in special bran- 
ches like Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Indian Council of 
Medical Research, Indian Council of Historical Research, and the latest of 
them, Indian Council of Social Science Research. Thus after two decades 


or so of the Independence, India can claim to rank as a country having the 
third largest number of Scientists. 


lt was mentioned before the idea of a UGC for India came up first 
during the pre-1947 (Britis 
mendations of the University Education Commission (1948-49). The Cen- 
tral Government moved in the matter in 1953 by establishing as a non- 


statutory body (and later gave it a statutory status in 1956) to discharge the 
Centre's constitutional rol 


dards in higher educatio 


rupees it has considerably increased and ramified its activities during the 
last twenty-five years with 


millions of rupees (of the order of Rs. 900 million in 1980). The UGC played 


Tamil Nadu. Due to this growth of facilities and provision of junior and 
senior fellowships — through the UGC and otherwise — the number of 


Post-graduate research students has increased substantially, more than ten 
times, during the post-Independence period. 


A review of higher education Will remain incomplete without dealing 
with the question of medium of instruction. 


€. At the High School level — English 
— regional languages were introduc- 


twenties and the process was com: 


the only medium in all Colleges and Universities — with Solitary exceptions. 


The situation started changing i i i 
ging in favour of regional languages at this 
level as well after Independence. But this transition in Higher Education — 
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unliké that in Secondary Education in the earlier decades — has taken 
place, not through a planned policy and programme but because of the 
far-reaching change in the socio-political situation. The sheer force of 
numbers — of students from the urban and rural areas belonging to the 
middle and lower strata who have completed their education with only a 
casual knowledgeof the English language — knocking at the doors of higher 
education has necessitated this transition. Substantial changes have occur- 
red in this respect during this post-1947 period, particularly after mid- 
fifties. But since they had to be accepted more because of popular 
pressures from outside and below, without well thought-out plans and pro- 
grammes the present situation cannot be said to be conducive to improve- 
ment of quality. 


The broad contours of the change that has taken place are as follows: 
In the humanities and social sciences (including commerce), most of the 
students at the undergraduate stage, except in some metropolitan centres, 
learn and are examined in the media of Indian lanaguages. But in science 
and mathematics most students still use English. In the technical and pro- 
fessional degree courses (e.g. engineering and medicine) English prevails 
as the medium. The situation at the post-graduate stage in general educa- 
tion is mixed — in the humanities and social sciences substantial numbers 
of students are now using Indian languages. So far as research degrees are 
concerned most of the theses are still written in English except those con- 
cerning Indian languages and literature and exceptionally in regional 
history. 


The most significant stumbling block in this change-over from English is 
the acute paucity of good text-books—the present texts are just translations, 
sometimes inaccurate and ununderstood, of corresponding matter in English 
or ‘Anglo-Indian’ texts—and more of the ancillary material which is mostly 
in English in most disciplines. Unless a systematic, herculean, top 
grade effort is put in by our first-rate scholars in this respect the quality of 
our university product is bound to remain low. Of course one should 
remember at the same time that side by side with these ‘vernacularized’ 
college and university students there exists an entire segment— small but 
growing— of students who are learning in the English medium right from 
Pre-school education through High Schools to College and University 
stages. This issue including its significance in our educational and cultural 
Situation will be taken up again later. 


Other important developments will now be briefly mentioned. The 
UGC took the initiative in the modernization and reform of curricula and 
examination system, and by now many Universities have devised new cur- 
ricula and some have modified their examination procedures. Other pro- 
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grammes include introduction of external degrees and correspondence 
courses, preparation of scientific terminology in Hindi and other Indian 
languages, publication of standard text-books and/or translations in Indian 
languages, strengthening of libraries, aid for construction of hostels and 
welfare facilities and introduction of the National Social Service Scheme. 
Perhaps the most important reform which was promoted by the UGC in 
response to recommendations of the Radhakrishnan Commission (1948-49) 
and the Education Commission ( 1964-65) was a substantial increase of the 
salary scales of University teachers, particularly after 1970. 


In the end must be mentioned the serious problem of the run- 
away growth of students and expansion of Colleges (particularly of general 
education) which cater to them. While this proliferation has no doubt 
brought college education to the doorstep of urban and rural students, 
the education that they offer is very often substandard because of the 
recruitment of sub-standard, jaded teachers and lack of every kind of 
facilities—at least tolerably suitable buildings, adequate equipment, 
libraries and laboratories. Nearly all these Colleges are under private 
management some of which have members who are often uneducated, 
uncouth, overbearing and with hardly any idea or understanding about 
higher learning. Consequently they have become almost politico- 
educational fiefdoms which have become cesspools of corruption, 
nepotism and other malpractices extending from management norms to 
‘conduct of examinations. It is anybody's guess how the situation could be 
remedied in the existing Socio-political and politico-economic conditions. 


IV. Towards Educational Equality 


In this section we shall follow the educational advance of the weaker 
sections of society during the Post-Independence period. Since these ef- 
forts were directed essentially towards equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity the problem of regional and' other imbalances will also be included. 


In fact the section starts with general social-structural inequalities and 
regional inequalities. 


General Inequality 


re also given to show how the inequa- 


lities are no less glaring even in a State which is relatively more 


advanced in education; 


—À] 
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(ii) complete break-up is not yet available for the 1981 Census; and 

(iii) it is left to the reader to consider how far these inequalities are 
getting reduced over the years. Lest the reader skips over it 
because the relevant figures are not given, both for want of 
space and lack of reliable statistics, it should be stated that the 
most backward sections in education are women in the rural 
areas belonging to the SC/ST. 


It should be possible with a more detailed effort to support these in- 
equalities by giving enrolment ratios for the same classifications at various 
stages of education. But it is beyond the scope of a brief review like this. 
(This can be left to a specialist. But some idea can be had from some of the 
figures presented while dealing with women and the SC/ST in later pages 
in this section) . 


Regional Imbalances 


It is well known that there are serious imbalances in the educational 
development of different States and also between regions within the same 
State. To illustrate the first a table is reproduced giving literacy figures for 
1971 and enrolment ratios at the primary and middle stages for 1977-78. 
This is given for the larger 17 States. No attempt is made to update the 
table because it needs more effort and our idea is only to illustrate the 
uneven development. It is clear that the whole belt including Bihar, UP, _ 
Rajasthan, MP, Jammu & Kashmir and AP are relatively very 
backward. They contain an overwhelmingly large part of the Indian 
population besides being what may be described as the heartland of India. 
But the enrolment ratios for some of these States do offer hope for the 
future. 


For illustrating sub-regional imbalances we shall consider the State of 
Maharashtra for which we have percentage figures for enrolment at dif- 
ferent stages of education for the year 1950-51, 1965-66 and 1978-79, 
for the three distinct regions: Western Maharashtra, Vidarbha and 
Marathwada. They are of some interest both because they reflect the ac- 
tual realization towards closing the gaps and also exhibit the situation 
before and after unification of these regions in 1956 and the formation of a 
separate State of all these Marathi-speaking peoples in 1960. 


. The following table is prepared on the basis of the available informa- 
tion on the share of the three regions in the enrolments at different stages 
of education in 1950-51 and 1965-66. And the second table gives similar 
information ior 1978-79. Together they bring out quite clearly the regional 
inequalities by comparing the enrolment percentages to the shares in the 


STATEWISE FIGURES RELATING TO EDUCATION 


Enrolment ratios Enrolment ratios does " & 
in classes I-V in classes VI-VIII Doe ge 3 85r 
Literacy (1971) (1977-78) (1977-78) SE 5 Be RS bx 
ER ETT 
t See OE 
gegen se 
CE M 


Budget e. 
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Male Female Total 


——————D 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 


d 
I$ tots | Percent 


Maharashtra 


Andhra Pradesh 333 157 246 83.1 598 717 345 16.8 25.8 1790 5:7 37 
Assam 37.7 189 28.8 81.3 588 703 426 248 34.1 524 4.8 28 
Bihar 30.6 85 198 93.7 393 673 39.9 13.4 27.1 1296 7.7 20 
Gujarat 46.2 246 35.7 1123 777 95.5 536 313 42.8 1388 8.4 45 
Haryana 372 14.7 26.7 89.3 469 69.1 605 216 42.4 490 20.5 42 
Himachal Pradesh 423 200 31.3 117.3 774 96.9 76.9 30.8 53.6 278 27.2 57 
Jammu and Kashmir 26.4 9.1 183 816 43.1 620 558 228 305 265 15.9 48 
Kerala 66.5 53.9 60.2 108.9 105.2 107.1 919 831 87.6 1666 38.7 68 
Madhya Pradesh 328 108 221 79.9 39.9 606 2391 143 27.2 1429 201 29 
51.3 260 39.1 1163 885 1027 575 329 45.0 2649 21.7 50 

208 315 965 76.1 866 492 285 39.0 483 260 44 


41.9 


Mysore 

Orissa 38.4 13.8 26.1 1012 60.3 81.2 350 16.0 25.7 783 21:4 31 

Punjab 40.1 25.8 33.4 117.2 1040 1109 65.2 444 55.5 924 26.4 61 

Rajasthan 28.4 8.3 18.8 80.0 274 54.7 40.4 106 26.3 1073 24.2 35 

Tamil Nadu 51.7 269 39.4 1148 98.2 1067 611 377 49.6 1549 240 34 
70. 91.2 522 184 36.4 2837 270 28 


N 
© 


+ 


Uttar Pradesh 31.8 10.2 21.6 110.4 3 . 
West Bengal 42.8 22.1 33.1 103.7 633 83.7 437 218 32.8 1530 224 

India 395 184 293 993 65.4 828 49.7 25.3 37.9 — 245 37 
Source: (i) Literacy figures from 1971 Census. 


(ii) All other figures from Selected Educational Statistics 1977-78, Ministry of Education, New Delhi 


Zor 
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population which are approximately 61, 23 and 16 per cent respectively 
for Western Maharashtra, Vidarbha and Marathwada. The ranking in 
relátive educational advance demonstrates the leading position of Western 
Maharashtra, followed by Vidarbha, and Marathwada is the most 
backward. The underlying factors of industrial and economic advance, 
urbanization and their erstwhile political past— Western Maharashtra, a 
part of Bombay Presidency; Vidarbha belonging to the Central Provinces 
having partly a zamindari structure; and Marathwada being a part of the 
feudal Princely State of Nizam—are closely related to these differences as 
seen from the figures of 1950-51. After their unification and following a 
deliberate policy of equalization, one can see its results in the figures for 
1965-66 and more so in those for 1978-79. It is quite clear however that 
the gaps are still there, particularly in the case of Marathwada which is still 
educationally lagging much behind, and also for both Vidarbha and 
Marathwada in respect of higher stages of education. But one can also see 
which way the winds of change are blowing. 


Similar glaring —even more glaring— educational backwardness can 
be shown to persist among the sub-regions of other States, as for instance 
the Eastern and Himalayan parts of UP, the Southern part of Bihar and the 
Telengana region of AP, etc. It is true that the socio-economic, structural 
differences, different political legacies and traditions, the population struc- 
ture, etc., have contributed to these education unevenesses. But it is also 
cleat that the three decades of Independence have not been able to close 
the gaps, not even to mitigate them substantially. A districtwise analysis 
and grouping has been attempted by some eminent scholars but we have 
not come across systematic analysis of educational inequalities. 


Enrolment by Stages in three regions in Maharashtra 
(Percentages to the state Totals) 


Category Western Mahrashtra Vidharbha Marathwada 
1950-51 1965-66 1950-511965-66 1950-51 1965-66 


STAGES 

Pre-Primary 86% 70% 14% 26% 0% 4% 
Primary (I-IV) 78% 66% 16% 21% 6% 13% 
Middle (V-VII) 77% 6695 15% 21% 8% 12% 
Lower Secondary (VIII-X) 78% 68% 15% 22% 7% 10% 
Upper Secondary (XI-XII) 77% 84% 17% 6% 6% 10% 
Total General School Education 78% 67% 16% 21% 6% 12% 
Higher Education 79% 76% 19% 18% 1% 6% 
Professional Schools 91% 48% 5% 40% 3% 12% 
Special Schools (Including 60% 79% 39% 10% 1% 11% 


Social Education) 


Total 76% 68% 18% 20% 6% 12% 


SS 
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Percentage of Enrolment at Different Levels — 1978-79 


Western 

Maharashtra Vidarbha Marathwada 
Population (1971) 60.9 23.1 16.0 
Classes I-V 65.0 22.1 12.8 
Classes VI-VIII 68.6 21.3 10.1 
Classes IX-X 68.7 21.8 9.5 
Classes XI-XII 70.9 20.3 8.9 
Higher education 
(Arts, Science, Commerce) 74.3 15:5 10.1 


Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 


ot only the right of equality, non-discrimination, abolition 
Constitution but it also directed 
ucational and economic interests. According 
» incentives, etc., were devised. Readers will 
Sovernment had also started some of them 
Independence they became vastly greater in 


These ‘concessions’ have recently become a bone of acrimonious 
debate, but let us make the point straightaway that they were not meant to 
be doles 9r concessions but in the nature of special rights and Privileges, 
ppeasures in compensatory justic in recognition ot the age-old economic 
oppression and social Suppression and discrimination. 


Briefly stated the benefits are: (i) free supply of textbooks and sta- 
tionery, (ii) free uniform to children in government-approved hostels and 


Ashram Shala (for the tribals), in some Cases also to day-scholars, (iii) 
free education at all Stages; (iv) 


Primary Stage 


Middle Stage 


High/Higher 
Secondary Stage 


Note: (i) The source for 1977-78 is Ministry of Education publication, Selected Ed 


Enroiment of the SC/ST at Various Stages of Education (Figures in thousands) 


ST 


1965-66 1975-76 
c——— EE Di i CRIT 

B G T B G T 

4178 1761 5939 5418 2523 7941 
(42) "T (47) 

1743 661 2404 23i 1079 3467 
(38) (45) 

783 196 979 1074 339 1413 
(25) (32) 

231 59 290 340 122 462 
(26) (37) 

332 65 397 524 131 655 
(20) (25) 

83 18 101 155 51 206 
(22) (33) 


are extracted from J.P. Naik's collection of Tables on educational stati 
(i) The bracketed figures are the number of girls per 100 boys enrolled. 


1977-76 

E ————— 

B G T 

6233 3101 9334 
(50) 

2446 1236 3682 
(51) 

1298 449 1747 
(35) 

424 150 574 
(35) 

775 168 943 
(22) 

172 54 226 
(31) 


ucational Statistics 1977-78; For 1965-66, 1975-76 the figures 


istics. 
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another ten years. These facilities have undoubtedly helped the SC/ST 
(and other backward classes eligible for them) tremendously. 


We shall first review the educational advance made by the SC/ST in 
the post-47 period. From this review the very low literacy of the SC/ST 
segments, its very slow progress over the three decades, and also near- 
illiteracy of their women are quite evident. The great rural-urban gap is 
shown by the following figures for India extracted from the 1971 Census. 


Literacy 1971 Classified by Rural-Urban, Sex and SC/ST Classification 


————————— (AO 


All Scheduled Scheduled 
Population Castes Tribes = 
Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
E AU ene: Female “Total Mole Eemele total: _ Hoe SS 
Total 2933 395 184 144 22. 60 mi 174 48 
Rural 23.3 33.1 12.9 125 19, 48 105 167 43 
Urban 520 610 415 283 39.1 160 284 370 19.1 


Rp nn o O 


No comments are necessary 


The following table describes: (i) the educational enrolment of the 
SC/ST at different levels of education for the years 1965-66, 1975-76, 
1977-78. (Reliable figures for the earlier bench-mark year 1950-51 are not 


available). (ii) SC/ST coverage in primary and middle education in 
1977-78 compared to ajl population. 


j The table shows that there is a greater expansion at the Secondary and 
Higher stages. But the increase in enrolment at the Primary Stage in the 


decade 1965-66 to 1975-76 is not much greater than the growth rate of 
population indicating a stalemente. 


Coverage in Primary and Middle Education 1977-78 


Classes I to V Classes VI to VIII 
(age-group.6-11) (age-group 11-14) 
Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls 
All Population 82.8 99 
i i; 654 349 aoa 253 
Scheduled Castes 755 984 514 255 368 135 
eduled Tribes 5943 (901. 249 179 259 93 


ERE E. ue OE US Qo 


The above table shows that at the pri 
primary level the SC/ST boys are 
not far behind the total population but the girls suffer from a considerable 
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lag. Moreover the enrolment coverage of the age-group decreases much 
more rapidly for the SC/ST. Another set of figures (not given here for sav- 
ing space) shows the usual situation of most backward social segments that 
the higher one goes their share in enrolment decreases very rapidly 
(relative to their share in the population). 


The reason for this steep pyramid is the much higher wastage among 
the SC/ST students at all educational levels. For instance out of every 100 
SC students joining class I only 27 per cent reach class V and only 13 
reach class VIII. Among the ST students the corresponding numbers are of 
the order of 20 and 10 respectively. No comments are necessary except to 
say that: (i) this explains the extremely slow pace*of literacy, (ii) the 
drop-out rates for girls are even higher, and (iii) in the case of the ST the 
Ashram Shalas show an appreciably better performance (of course if they 


are better managed!) . 


The reasons for low enrolment and high fall-out are: dire poverty, 
socio-economic deprivation, lack of motivation. As one eminent social 
worker among the Warlis put it: “Literacy is a tall talk. A hungry man 
refuses to digest anything but food.” Besides these there are other hurdles. 
In spite of the proclamation of equality, abolition of untouchability, the SC 
children have still to face overt and covert discrimination. In the case of the 
ST children there is the language hurdle—the medium of instruction even 
in the lowest classes is not the local tribal language but the standard 
regional language; and often the teachers are non-tribal with no sympathy 
or empathy with the tribal cultural environment. Besides the curricula, 
their content as expressed in books, school timings and vacations, etc., are 
out of tune with the surround and the tribal life-cycle. 


Undoubtedly the institution of Ashram Shalas for the ST and hostels 
for the SC/ST have helped in their educational progress: in 1975-76 there 
were about 1,200 Ashram Shalas and 7,000 hostels with more than 330 
thousand inmates. This is certainly a commendable effort and yet one 
must not ignore the many malpractices besetting their management. 


Besides these plus and minus points of the policies and programmes 
for the advancement of the education of the SC/ST one must admit that 
they have not all been a success story. The performance of the SC/ST 
students often falls short of expectations. For instance several senior 
rescrved posts in the government are not filled for lack of suitable can- 
didates. This points towards their initial handicap which is not only poverty 
but also its concomitant, the cultural impoverishment in the family and the 
community. It seems the various incentive programmes have to include 
sympathetic individual attention and a friendly guiding hand to mitigate 
this lacuna—for this, of course, some thought and practice is necessary. 
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The post-matric scholarship programme is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful programme. As mentioned before it started before Independence; 
it had a few hundred scholars in the fifties and in 1975-76 it covered about 
282 thousand SC and 55 thousand ST scholars—a remarkably large in- 
crease indeed. Although it has some obvious shortcomings this single pro- 
gramme together with reservations in professional and vocational institu- 
tions and later in the services has given rise to sizable, influential, urbanized 
elites among these two segments of population, and their articulate leader- 
ship. It is true that in this process these elites get alienated from their own 
this... people separation is understandable. At the same time the raw ex- 
perience of the past and the discrimination and illtreatment—often real, 
and at times imagined—which they have to face in the present have pro- 
duced radical thought and organizations amongst them. 


_ Any review of education for the post-independence period, par- 
ticularly in the case of the SC, will have to include the sterling contribution 
of Dr. Ambedkar in this respect. Not only was Ambedkar a political leader 
of his people but he greatly impressed on them to take to education. As a 
framer of the Constitution he was responsible for including all those provi- 
sions and directives for Promoting the educational advance of the SC, the 
ST and other weaker sections. In Maharashtra he started a number of col- 
leges in Bombay and Marathwada, they raised a whole new generation of 


the educated SC who are a Powerful force in the politics and culture of 
Maharashtra State. Although shortly before his death he embraced Bud- 
dhism and led most of his 


community and followers to the neo-Buddhist 
unger generation of both Hindu and Buddhist SC take inspira- 


is political ideas, his writings and his insistence on their taking to 
education. 


pared to Gujarat, Assam and the 


Among the different Schedule: 
Tribes one finds very wide variat 
Maharashtra the Mahars, 


d Castes, and also among different 
lons in education. For instance, in 
Chamars and neo-Buddhists are in the 
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vanguard while the Mangs are much more backward. In Gujarat 95 per 
cent of the post-SSC scholarship holders belong to the six castes: Vankar, 
Chamar, Mahyavanshi, Rohit, Garoda and Bhangi; and 85 per cent of 
the ST scholars to four tribes: Dhodia, Chaudhari, Bhils and Gavit. Bihar 
shows similar wide variations with four SC and five tribes predominating. 
In some of the areas (e.g. in Bihar and the NEF States) some of the STs 
are very much more advanced due to the long-standing work of the Chris- 


tian missionaries. 


Another trend to be considered is the rise of the new elites both 
among the SC and the ST due to their educational advance, thanks to the 
special benefit and reservation schemes, leading to economic advance. 
They are likely to profit much more than others by the existing educational 
and service preferences—this is happening, for instance, in the general 
society—and it may be necessary to plan measures so that the advantages 
of these special benefits are not monopolized only by their elites. 


Before we say something about the future perspective it is necessary 
to take serious note of two significant trends: First, the special program- 
mes-— particularly the post-SSC facilities—have produced a large number 
of SSC holders and graduates who find it difficult to get employment in 
spite of reservations. In the next few years, if it is not on us already, the 
situation will soon develop strains, since the SC/ST have no property base 
and have therefore hardly any self-employment or private-sector oppor- 
tunities to speak of. Their only haven is the reservation in the government 
and semi-government jobs. Second, due to the slowing down of the 
economy, the non-SC/ST educated are also facing the same predica- 
ment. And the most aggressive end selfish amongst them are looking for 
an opportunity to do away with reservations. Here the relatively deprived 
segments amongst them also join them because the SC/ST are their im- 
mediate competitors. In short the situation is heading towards a point—the 
precursors of which were the Marathwada riots against the SC in 1979 and 
later similar atrocities in Gujarat — where there will be brutal local offensives 
to scrap these schemes, and the leadership at the Centre may take a 
lukewarm attitude. This is a trend with explosive possibilities and unless the 
social activists and social thinkers among both the SC/ST and among the 
other deprived segments of the larger, non-SC/ST, society do some 
serious mind-searching to find a common approach the only beneficiaries 
of the bloody turmoils which will ensue will be the vested interests in the 


towns and rural areas. 


Women's Education 


Like in all other sectors, Independence brought about a rapid and 
substantial advance in women's education when compared to the colonial 
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period. The following short table shows this expansion both in absolute 
terms as well as relatively to men. 


Enrolment of Girls and Women, 1950-51 and 1977-78 


Year Primary Middle High Higher 

(Ito V) School School Education 

(VI to VIII) (IX to XI/XII) (General) 

ne iii RN cti 

1950-51 5,385(39) 534(20) 161(15) 40014) 
1977-78 26,953(62) 5,736(48) 2.496(39)* 959(31) 

= NUN dui M NN didi ARN iade 


Note: Figures are in thousands: those in 
boys enrolled. 


Source: Selected Educational Statistics 1977-78, Ministry of Education. Starred figures from 
J.P. Naik's collection for the year 1975-76. 


Parentheses are the number of girls for every 100 


And yet it lags much behind that of men. The progress is not very 
satisfactory also in another sense. Referring to the table in Section II the 
enrolment ratio of girls in 1977-78 in classes I to V is only 65 per cent. 
Allowing for average and under-age girls about 40 per cent of the girls 

-were not in school. Moreover going to the next age-group and classes vl 
to VIII the ratio drops to 25 per cent, and further in the age-group 14-17, it 
becomes as low as one in seven when compared to one in three for boys. 
(Actual statistics not reproduced here.) No comments are necessary. 


The drop-out rate for girls is also much higher. At the Primary stage 
only 30 per cent of the enr i 


etter in higher education. Taking enrolled 
women per 100 men the figure i 
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Exclusive schools or colleges are not always a blessing, particularly 
those in remote areas and with small strength. They do not attract good 
women teachers, sometimes any women teachers at all, and their small 
size makes them less viable both financially and qualitatively. Following 
Deshmukh Committee's recommendations many separate institutions 
were started and they did serve their purpose and yet, as is natural the 
large majority of girls and young women have to join co-educational in- 
stituions. The number of women teachers did increase substantially; in 
1977-78 more than one-fourth of their total strength of 2.8 million 
teachers were women. 


One index of the advance of women's education is the total annual 
outturn of matriculates (SSC holders) and graduates amongst them. The 
former has increased by more than fifteen times to 0.45 million from 
1950-51 to 1975-76 and the latter (graduates) by thirty times from a mere 
five thousand to over 150 thousand in the same period. The stock position 
now (1980) is roughly of the order of 25.0 million women SSC holders 


and 6.0 million graduates. 


Much thought has also been given to women's education during the 
post-1947 period. The Durgabai Deshmukh Committee is already mention- 
ed; following its recommendation a National Council for Women's Educa- 
tion was established. Then there was the Committee on the Differentiation 
of Curricula for Boys and Girls (1964). The more comprehensive effort in 
this field was that of the Committee on the Status of Women in India 
(1971); its report released in 1974 has discussed at length the state and 


problems of women's education. 


Having reviewed the actual advance of women's education in post-1947 
period it is pertinent to have a critical look at it. First, primary education 
and literacy. Let alone the Constitutional directive of bringing all children 
between 6 and 14 to school by 1960, the system has not been able to enrol 
more than 60 per cent even of girls between 6 and 11 by 1980. One-third 
of the enrolled drop out in class | and only 30 per cent reach class vo 
V. This means only a quarter of the younger female d ois ife 
with (nominal) literacy, with the result the number of adult female i Mets 
is piling up—from 18.5 crores in 1961 to 21.5 crores in 1971 to al out 2 
crores in 1981, because there has been almost no effective effort in adult 


education. 


Moreover, the spread of girls’ primary education and women’s literacy 
is extremely uneven by states, regions, districts and the backward sections 
of society have the lowest literacy. Female literacy was less than 5 per cent 
in 1971 in 83 out of 352 districts in India— most of them in Bihar, UP, MP, 
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Thus girls who continue education in High Schools and Colleges 
mainly belong to the urban middle and upper classes together with a few 
from the top and upper strata in rural areas. This 'selection' explains why 
the enrolment percentage of girls takes a big dip at the Secondary level and 
does not drop down precipitiously afterwards. In fact the growth rates in 
girls’ enrolment have been significantly larger during the last 15-20 years. 
What is the motivation, particularly in higher education? It is dominated by 
many factors: desire for learning and career 
mishap, an economic necessit 
and lower-middle class familie 


, insurance for a possible 
y to have a white-collar job for many middle 
s, etc. But perhaps for the majority of them it 
serves a ‘waiting room’ function, bridging the social space and time bet- 
ween adolescent girlhood and wedded womanhood. And for a few com- 
ing from the deprived section it is a dire necessity to lift themselves up from 
the socio-economic mire engulfing them for generations together. 


lack of food and clothing and the need of girls to 
look after the household if the woman is working; and poor women must 


always work, whether in the cities or in the villages. The distribution of 
education of girls is now n 


: nion ot greatly influenced by social norms; it is now 
modernized’, that is, it follows the socio-economic assets and status. 


of sons over that of 
SS of older girls both for household chores 


ment at the Middle and Secondary stages. 
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Rajasthan and Orissa, a vast continuous stretch in area and population, 
where all types of social, economic, agrarian and cultural backwardness 
cluster together. There are blocks which female schooling has scarcely 
touched. 


The rural-urban and social imbalance, and sex difference are well il- 
lustrated by the following piece of table extracted from the 1971 Census. 


Literacy in India 1971 


EEE 


All Scheduled Scheduled 
Population Castes Tribes 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Total 39.5 18.4 22.2 6.0 17.4 48 
Rural 33.1 12.9 19.8 4.8 16.7 4.3 
Urban 61.0 41.5 39.1 16.0 37.0 19.1 


i Ra 


The present backwardness of female schooling and literacy can be un- 
doubtedly attributed in a large measure to the colonial neglect before 
1947. It is also true that strong social prejudices also operated in the past. 
But during the present period they are rapidly breaking down and now the 
defend this right which Indian women have gained. Second, the expan- 
sion and growth of women’s education after the promising start during first 
two decades of Independence, appears to have slowed down during the 
seventies. This of course is a part of the similar general slow down in 
education and socio-economic advance during the period after the mid- 
sixties. But in the case of women who have been neglected in education 
for generations together this is altogether an unhappy augury and the 
stalwarts of the cause of women’s education have to take timely measures 


to prevent the setback. 


Muslims 


| writings of the post’47 period one hardly 
e Muslim education in India, based on fac- 
ew—which we do not share—is that after 
ds no special consideration 


If one scans educationa 
finds any serious writings on th 
tual information. The general vi 
conceding Partition Muslim education nee ial 
beyond the Constitutional rights in this respect as a religious or (where 
necessary, because of Urdu) linguistic minority and special concessions 
given to a small part of them as backward class communities (e.g. Tam- 
bolis in Maharashtra). In the post-1947 India, Muslim is not a strong minority 
forming almost a quarter of the population; yet it is the largest minority 
constituting 11 per cent of the population. Moreover, the State need not 
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and should not shower on them educational (and other) privileges as was 
done by the British rulers mostly to serve their colonial interests. It has to 
Pay serious attention to their educational predicament and grievances of 
discrimination wherever they have a real basis. Unfortunately, in its 
wisdom the Indian Government have stopped giving all statistical and other 
informations classified by religion. Its absence boomerangs in giving room to 
all sorts of allegations, many of them perhaps more imaginary than real. 


Let us state straightáway there are no reliable estimates of Muslim ad- 
vance (or retrogression) in education for the last three decades. Whatever 
one comes across are small segmental findings, all of which in a way sug- 
gest the Muslims as a whole are educationally more backward than other 
religious segments — not only the Hindu majority but even the Sikhs, Chris- 
tians and Jains. But it must be remembered that like the Hindus the 
Muslims are also socio-economically a highly stratified society and has 
even caste-like formations. It is absurd to lump them all together. Our own 
view from village surveys in Maharashtra (and elsewhere) is that its educa- 
tional performance and literacy are of the order of their position in the 
Social hierarchy, parallel to that of the majority community in the region. 
For instance in rural Maharashtra our inference is that in this respect the 


n somewhere between the land- 


prevails although the 
their present share 
children — many of the i 


eneral, unnecesary in many 
oks, syllabi and teachers: 
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discrimination in the allocation of jobs both in private and government sec- 
tors; and the legitimate encouragement to Urdu wherever there are sizable 
chunks of Urdu-speakers in the population. Their sentimental bias for the 
script is not ununderstandable. 


At the same time the enlightened Muslim leadership must emphasize 
the necessity of mastering the regional languages (which are actually their 
mother tongues in most regions), and the imperative before all depressed 
minorities to extricate themselves from the overbearing influences of the 
religious reaction and join hands with the similarly handicapped people in 
other communities— particularly the majority community—in the struggle 
for social emancipation of which educational advance is a vital part. 


V. Developments in other Dimensions 


This section will consider other important educational developments, 
during the period, which touch many levels and stages. 


First, the teachers, one of the most important elements in all educa- 
tion. With the growth of institutions and enrolments their number has also 
increased considerably. The total number of teachers of all categories were 
0.8 million in 1950-51; now, in 1980-81 it is estimated to exceed 3.3 ; 
million. A more detailed break-up, available for 1975-76 shows that out of 
the total of 2.94 million teachers, about 1.25 million were in Primary 
Schools , 0.78 million in middle Schools,0.76 million at High School stage 
and 0.15 million in higher education—Colleges and Universities. One in- 
dicator of qualitative progress is that the percentage of trained teachers has 
increased substantially during these 25 years; 59 to 83 at the primary 
stage; 53 to 90 at the secondary and 54 to 80 in High Schools. Correspon- 
dingly the institutions of teachers’ training at the various levels have also 
increased. One should not, however, be rash to conclude a corresponding 
increase in the quality of teaching! The progress enumerated above is to be 
noted mainly as quantitative, and qualitative only in parts. 


Another index of progress in respect of teachers—this time from the 
social standpoint—is the increase in the percentage of women teachers. 
This has risen from 15 to 21 in the Primary, 15 to 28 in the Secondary, 16 
to 25 in High Schools, and from less than 10 to about 20 in higher educa- 


tion during the same period. This advance is indeed remarkable. 


The rise in salary-scales at each level as well as its neutralization by 
further price-rise, and the malpractices in actual payment have already 
been mentioned. 


Second, the expenditure on the educational effort. With the expansion 
of education the current expenditure has also increased both because of 
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expansion and inflation. The total expenditure which was estimated to be 
Rs. 1,444 million in 1950-51 rose to Rs. 6,220 million in 1965-66 and on 
to Rs. 23,041 million in 1976-77. To allow for inflation if it is considered as 
percentage of national income it was 1.2 per cent in 1950-51, rose to 3.0 
per cent in 1965-66 and the figure for 1977 is estimated to be around the 
same level. This should be contrasted. with the ambitious target of 6 per 
cent visualized by some optimistic educationists. 


It is also interestin 
tion. In 1950-51 the 


; i g a relative neglect while those on 
High School and higher education, particularly the latter has risen con- 


To study the Structure of res 


Ources we should first consider the fees. 
Prim 
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how this large State contribution is shared between the States and the Cen- 
tre. Since education is mainly a State subject, it has a substantial charge on 
the State budget, usually of the order of 25 per cent. During these thirty 
years the States' share in educational expenditure increased from 57.0 per 
cent to 78.5 per cent. Putting it differently the States’ educational expen- 
diture rose from 15.5 per cent to 26.1 per cent of their budgets. The Cen- 
tral contribution to education is relatively quite small; it shows zigzags from 
1.9 per cent of the total Central budget in 1950-51, rising to 6.8 per cent in 
1965-66, and declining to 3.1 per cent in 1975-76. If the contributions of 
the States and the Centre are pooled the public exchequer spent 9.0 per 
cent of its revenue on education in 1950-51 and 17.0 per cent in 1975-76. 


Third, something must be said about the administration and planning 
of education as it evolved in the post-1947 period. The apportionment of 
education between the Centre and the States was mentioned at the very 
outset. At the Centre the most important set-up is the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, together with: the UGC, looking after the coordination of the in- 
novative programmes in higher education, and the CABE Which, as an ad- 
visory body deals with various problems in education and of educational 
policies. An important function of the Central Ministry, besides fulfilling its 
Statutory obligations, is to monitor and keep track of the educational 
developments in both Central and State spheres of education. This in- 
volves the collection of a large amount of information which is put together 
by its Bureau of Statistics every year and published periodically. The other 
organizations (e.g. NCERT, NIEPA, etc.) are concerned with specified 


areas or aspects (like school education, and educational planning and 
administration, etc.). 


In the States there are Departments of Education Which have been 
considerably expanded and deal with the actual education at various 
Stages, levels and varieties. Further down, the administration of Elemen- 
tary School education has been largely entrusted with the local authori- 
ties—municipalities and Zilla Parishads (or the Panchayati Raj bodies). 


As in all other development, educational development also follows a 
Planned approach, formulated in the successive five-year plans. The initia- 
tion and finalization in this respect is done by the Planning Commission 
Which has its own Educational Division. Before formulating the next plan 
for national educational development the Planning Commission reviews 
the performance in respect of the current plan which is to terminate in due 
course, and taking this assessment and the overall objectives—general 
development and educational—into consideration sets up broad targets 
for the next 10-15 years as well as for the next five years. At the same time 
every important educational institution or organization is asked to prepare 
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its own developmental plan and send it to the Central Ministry. The same 
Procedure is also adopted in the States. In this process the Central 
Ministry, the State Departments and Governments, organizations like the 
UGC also decide on some new lines of development or modifications in 


dividual sub-sector and also insti 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS (1921-22 to 1980-81) 


TABLE I 


Number of Educational Institutions (by type) 


1921-22 1936-37 1946-47 1950-51 1965-66 1975-76 1980-81 

(Provisional) 

1. Universities 14 16 17 27 64 101 108 

2. Institutions Deemed to be Universities — = — — —8 —9 —10 

3. Institutions of National Importance - = € = 8 9 11 

4. Research Institutions — = — 18 39 47 50 

5. Colleges of General Education ' 167 272 496 498 1,673 3,667 4,000 

6. Colleges of Professional Education 74 25 140 208* 2,775 3,276 3,500 

7. Colleges of Lower Education * e — 92'* 1,253 1,405 2,000 

8. Boards of Examinations — 6 6 7 28 43 45 
9. Schools of General Education 

(1) High/Higher Secondary Education 2,248 3,652 5,297 7,288 27,477 43,054 48,000 

(2) Middle Schools 6,739 10,762 12,843 13,596 75,798 1,06,571 1,18,000 

(3) Primary Schools 1,660,070 197,227  1,72,661 2,09,671 3,91,604 4,54,270 4,90,000 

(4) Pre-Primary — s — 303 3,235 5,658 10,500 


a TE ra a 


Sub Total ( (1) - (4) ) 1,69,057 211,641  1,90,801 2,30,858  4,97,574  6,09,553  6,66,500 

eee 

10. Schools of Vocational Education 4,021@ 6,785@ 12,419@ 2,339" 2,175 2,496 2,500 

11. Schools for Special Education * + + 98** 265 358 400 
12. Schools for Lower Education 

(1) Adult Education * " + 48,556 — 2,17,912 17,774 25,000 

(2) Oriental Studies * " + 3,319 2,591 2,764 2,800 

(3) Others + + 848 297 161 180 


Bs 
a ——— 


O86I-LP6I ciuauidojaaeqg jouogponp3 


6ST 


ee ee di 
1975-76 1980-81 


1921-22 1936-37 1946-47 1950-51 1965-66 
(Provisional) 


SS 


52,723  2,20,800 20,699 27,980 


Sub Total ( (1) - (3)) 
cce Rupe ce nie e o ERR 
Grand Total 1,73,333  2,18,795  2,03,879  2,86,860  7,27,262  6,41,663  7,07,104 
EEE eee OO 
* Excludes Undergraduate colleges. : 
** Includes Institutions of Undergraduate standard. 
@ Schools for Technical and Professional Education. 
+ Schools classification not available. 


Table II 


Enrolment by Stages of Instruction, 1921-22 to 1980-81 


1921-22 1936-37 1946-47 1950-51 1965-66 1975-76 1980-81 
(Provisional) 
—— Sv eer. 
£ 
1. Higher Education (General) 
(i) Research 1,190 6,851 13,898 25,000 
(ii) Post-graduate 45,175 95,945 1,93,402 16,528 71,821 1,80,257 2,00,000 
(iii) Graduate 86,668 6,25,907 14,08,744 19,00,000 
(iv) Pre-university 5,54,473 16,00,000 
(v) Intermediate 2,21,337 6,23,642 9,50,356 4,00,000 
(vi) Under-graduate 
(Diploma) N.A. 2,970 5,350 6,000 
—————————————————————'ÓÁÉMMÁMMMÉMBM MEUM M 
Total 45,175 95,945 1,93,402 3,25,723 13,31,191 31,13,078 —41,31,000 


091 


T1°A —PIpuy u; wiojay [puoiponpg ui sapnis 


clIILÍLIIÍII I E——— — ———————— — Á——— EBEN 
1921-22 1936-37 1946-47 1950-51 1965-66 1975-76 1980-81 

3 (Provisional) 
COCON C E 


£ 
£2. Higher Education 
(Professional) 
(i) Post- 
graduate/Research 23,180 64,155 70,000 
(i) Graduate 13,662 21,311 44,114 3,28,470 8,14,794 10,00,000 
(iii) Undergraduate N.A. 1,93,968 2,33,500 3,00,000 
(iv) Post-graduate 
(Diploma-Certificate) 5,321 17,929 19,000 
(v) Undergraduate 
(vi) (Diploma-Certificate) 1,87,181 3,31,740 4,00,000 
o T T a edge ai y ne 
Total 13,662 21,311 44,114 90,263 7,38,120~ 14,62,168 17,89,000 


Co EP ——— E 
3. School Education (General) 
(i) High/Higher 


Secondary 2,18,606 4,32,038 8,70,812 14,86,892 61,55,732 95,13,678 — 90,00,000* 

(i) Middle 4,34,810 11,42,254 20,36,109 33,30,119  1,09,77,213 1,64,85,549  1,90,00,000 

(iii) Primary 68,97,233 1,14,65,709 1,41,05,418 1,86,77,641  4,89,12,678 6,31,08,492  7,50,00,000 

liv) Pre-Primary N.A. N.A. N.A. 28,309 2,62,073 5,69,296 9,30,000 
Se 
Total 75,50,649 1,30,40,001 1,70,12,339 2,35,22,961 4,63,07,696 8,96,77,015 10,39,30,000 


a ————e———————————es 
4. School Education: 


Vocational 1,32,739 2,76,986 4,98,947 1,90,568 2,93,444 2,24,210 4,00,000 
5. Other Education (School 
& College) * * * 12,63,351 16,61,580 7,79,094 9,00,000 


ne 


0861-2961 sjuauido[aaaq jpuamgoanpg 
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1921-22 1936-37 1946-47 1950-51 1965-66 1975-76 LARGO 

6. Special Education (School) * + + 1,49,906 23,149 30,035 35,000 
Total 1,32,739  2,76,986 4,98,947  16,03,825  21,78,173 10,33,339 13,395,000 
Grand Total 77,42,225 1,34,34,243 1,77,48,802 2,55,42,772 7,05,55,180 9,52,85,550 11,11,85,000 


—————————————————————— 


£ Level-wise distribution of Enrolment was not collected in pre-independence period. 
+ Included against (4) 

+ Include + 2 stage (new scheme of Higher Secondary). 

£ Related to old Higher Secondary pattern. 


TABLE III 


Number of Teachers (by Type of Institutions) 


—————————————————————————————— 


1921-22 + 1936-37 1946-47 1950-51 1965-66 1975-76 1980-81 
(Provisional) 


——————————————————————————— 


1. Universities, Deemed Universities, and 


Institutions of National Importance N.A. N.A. 3,085 9,271 18,981 22,000 

2. Research Institutions N.A. N.A. 251 389 815 1,200 

3. College of General Education N.A. N.A. 15,312 58,057 1,28,082 1,60,000 

4. Colleges of Professional Edücation N.A. N.A. 4,901 53,972 78,954 95,000 

5. Colleges of other Education N.A. N.A. 904 6,675 8,990 11,000 

6. High/Higher Secondary Schools 54,854 87,862 1,26,504  4,79,060 7,58,561 8,80,000 
wie a 


e9r 


TPA —oipuj uj uuofoy jouorponps ui sapnis 


E SOOO a 
1980-81 


1921-22 1936-37 1946-47 1950-51 1965-66 1975-76 
(Provisional) 


nn ——ÀÀ— MÀ Mn 
N.A. 50,615 72,413 85,496 — 5,27,754  7,77,928  8,50,000 


7. Middle Schools 
8. Primary Schools 3,76,315 4,06,123 5,37,918 9,44,377  12,47,553  14,00,000 
9. Pre-schools N.A. N.A. 866 6,832 9,951 11,000 
10. Vocational Schools N.A. N.A. 11,598 17,785 15,758 16,000 
11. Schools for Special Education N.A. N.A. 16,686 28,756 2,758 3,000 
N.A. N.A. 21,549 25,000 


12. Schools for other Education .A. 
—————  HÓEEÁÁÁÁÓ e n 
— 8,03,521 21,32,928 30,69,880 34,74,200 


Grand Total - 
eee 


+ N.A. : for 1921-22, as the collection of Teacher's Statistics started from 1926-27 in respect of Primary and Secondary Schools only. 


TABLE IV 


Expenditure by Heads of Charge, 1921-22 to 1980-81 
(Rs. millions) 


1921-22 1936-37 1946-47 1950-51 1965-66 1975-76 1980-81 


' (Estimated) 
eee 
1. Universities, Deemed Universities and 
Institutions of National Importance 7.34 12.60 22.98 49.053 389.500  1,342.637 2000.00 
2. Research Institutions N.A. N.A. N.A. 6.256 18.234 36.066 50.00 
3. Boards of Examinations - 0.44 0.97 5,338 48.316 203.524 250.00 
4. Colleges of General Education 11,04 19.62 43.92 71.714 383.357 1,756.386 2200.00 
5. Colleges of Professional Education 5.98 7.79 18.66 42.194 466.547  1,508.334 1900.00 
6 i * 2.224 12.128 31.038 48.00 


- Colleges for other Education * 
_—_—— OE 


086T-Zv6I stuewdojanag jpuongenpa 


E9I 


wd UU Am teque a ee ee a E 
1921-22 1936-37 1946-47 1950-51 1965-66 1975-76 1980-81 
(Provisional) 


RESTER aS Eg e nee ota E e Coen 
170.23 230.451  1,376.926 4,935.622 5000.00 


7. Secondary Schools 48.73 88.15 
8. Middle Schools £ £ £ 76.990 842.827  3,409.672 4000.00 
9. Primary Schools 50.90 83.78 184.85 364.843  1,287.230  4,463.148 12000.00 
10. Pre-Primary Schools N.A. N.A. N.A. 1.198 11.377 33.018 40.00 
11. Vocational Schools 5.86 4.66 91.10 36.943 76.611 134.252 190.00 
12. Schools (Special) 7.84 12.67 25.56 16.086 9.376 29.427 35.00 
13. Schools (Other) * + + 7.249 15.484 42.055 47.00 
Total (Direct) 137.69 229.71 476.27 910.539 4,937.913 17,925.179 27760.00 


eee 


Indirect 


14. Direction & Inspection 9.34 11.71 18.24 27.364 148.626 N.A. N.A. 
15. Buildings 19.76 15.28 28.45 99.270 383.753 N.A. N.A. 
16. Hostels* N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 49.076 N.A. N.A. 
17. Scholarships* 3.18 @ @ N.A. 382.555 N.A. N.A. 
18. Miscellaneous 13.78 23.87 53.65 106.648 318.313 N.A. N.A. 

Total (Indirect) 46.06 50.86 100.34 233.282 1,282.323 3,121.851 3340.00 

Grand Total 183.75 280.57 576.61 1,143.821 6,220.236 21,407.030 31100.00 


19. Percentage to National Income N.A. N.A. N.A. 1.2 3.0 3.4 3.7 


* Included under Miscellaneous. 
+ No separate classification was available. @ Included under Miscellaneous. 


£ Included under Secondary. 
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TABLE V 
Distribution of Government Expenditure 


1921-22 1936-37 1946-47 1950-51 1965-66 1975-76 1980-81 


(Estimated) 

1. Universities, Deemed Universities and 
Instituions of National Importanc 19.971 224.584 945.274 1600.00 
2. Boards of Examinations 0.234 0.577 14.923 45.00 
3. Research Institutions 5.667 16.217 33.820 30.00 
4. Colleges of General Education 27.472 154.186 1,078.995 1320.00 
5. Colleges of Professional Education 30.082 346.774  1,173.775 1330.00 
6. Colleges for other Education 1.088 7.256 20.651 25.00 
7. Secondary Schools N.A. N.A. N.A. 84.013 781.609  4,278.935 4300.00 
8. Middle Schools 39.231 661.850  3,017.892 3480.00 
9. Primary Schools 249.114  1,069.735  3,936.580 10800.00 
10. Pre-schools 0.311 3.094 11.445 10.00 
11. Vocational Schools 27.824 65.008 115.240 135.00 
12. Special Schools 13.973 7.604 25.561 28.00 
— 11.145 34.802 40.00 


13. Other schools 


Total (Direct) 498.980 3,355.609 14,687.894  23143.00 


14. Indirec 
Direction & Inspection 26.295 146.295 N.A. N.A. 
Buildings 57.558 283.146 N.A. N.A. 
69.845 589.468 N.A. N.A. 


Miscellaneous 


Total (Indizéct) 153.698 1,018.909 1,835.169 2000.00 


662.678 4,374.518 16,523.063 25143.00 


Grand Total 
ondini A Ctt————————Á 
Percentage to total Educational Expenditure 49.1 44.1 45.3 57.0 70.3 78.5 82.0 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Epilogue* 


It may be difficult to Present a conci 
may develop in the future, regarding th 


Ctations at the time of the transfer of power 
i it is very clear that except o 
the top and some other m 

mainly by emerging economic, political and ae 
forces, Virtually the same Outdated system of colonial education is being 
i outdated structure of education is being continued. 
mic change whatsoever. 


. 5 
The second conclusion that emerges is that while the system ee 
on in its Obsolete fashion, à considerable Quantitative expansion—a wi 


did not live, alas. 
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Spread of education— has taken place. This has had two main conse- 
quences. The positive feature is that education has now reached those 
social strata which had hitherto remained largely untouched. For instance, 
School education, even Secondary education, has almost fully covered the 
middle sections and is now approaching social segments lower down the 
social pyramid. On the other hand, this expansion has a negative side too. 
Having taken place in the old framework, it has accentuated the basic con- 
tradictions inherent in the system and intensified them. In a largely illiterate 
society, adult education suffers from neglect and Primary education from 
extremely inefficient and slow-paced growth. Secondary or High School 
education, on the other hand, expands at a much faster rate. And pro- 
viding no useful terminal outlets, whether in education or in the economy, 
the system merely propels its product toward a liberal College education, 
that is expanding its realm indiscriminately. About our higher education, 
Eric Ashby wrote, “At independence, the Indians inherited in their univer- 
sities (viz. higher education) a massive invalid unable to respond to any 
simple treatment."1 In the last thirty years we have succeeded in making 
the invalid (now Secondary education is added) even more massive and 
more invalid as well; there seems no cure except equally massive surgery! 


The third conclusion is that there has been little qualitative improve- 
ment in our education in the post-independence period; and that little is to 
be seen only at the top in the IITs, the IIMs, and at the fringe like other 
high-level educational institutions of training and research. At the other 
end, and this includes the majority of our higher educational institutions, 
We see the iniserable spectacle of institutions of higher learning which are 
higher only in name. We have many arts and commerce colleges whose 
libraries comprise only a few hundred books and that too of the standard, 
often low-quality, textbook variety; science colleges with extremely ill- 
*quipped laboratories, and both staffed with ill-paid, low-qualified and 
often maltreated teaching faculty. It is a surprisingly depressing fact of our 
educational Situation that, until a few 


try there were agricultural colleges without farms, engineering colleges 


independence period and, in fact, in the opinion of 
» has deteriorated. It appears that the elitist educational 
l use of those sections of society and for those sectors 

y) that count, and as for the mass of commoners, 
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, ; is 
the sub-standard should satisfy their aspirations. The same dichotomy i 
evident in urban and rural areas. 


That this malaise is general and all-pervading is clear enough X 
large number of drop-outs (or push-outs) at every level of e Es 
large wastage at the elementary level has already been pointed out. ^| 
Situation is no better at the High School and college levels either, as can 


seen from the large number of failures at the SSC, HSC and University ex- 


f 
aminations. Years ago, we had estimated that only about 40 per cent o 
the arts entrants and 50 


per cent of the science entrants of a prestigious 


average, the percentage o 
Boards and Universities.4 


The fourth conclusion ab; 
developments is that, exce 


significant sectors, the ch 
largely lacking in social rel 


s 
ve not even attempted to bring the two ven 
t that learning and Culture have virtually becom 
identical with leisure.5 
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technology is certainly not universal. It is specific to the socio-economic 
situation in the country, its natural and human resources, in other words, 
to the society wherein it is employed.7 But this simple yet important fact 
about technology had been largely ignored over most of the post- 
independence period. It is only during the last few years that a few of our 
top scientists and technologists have turned their attention to the question 
of relevant technology. For instance, it is amazing that in a country like 


ours scientists did not so far of their own accord vigorously attack the pro- 
blem of harnessing solar and wind energy. 


The fifth, and a most significant conclusion, which should cause con- 
cern to everyone connected with Indian education, is the inordinate grip of 
foreign influence on all our education and, particularly, the top levels. This 
is very much in evidence not only in the case of the elitist institutions in 
science, technology and management but is also pervasively present in 
social Sciences and the humanities. This is well illustrated in Sheilu 
Sreenivasan's valuable study, where she considers the problem of foreign 
aid and know-how in technological education, and the massive influence 
exerted on it. The major donor in this field is the US which makes no 
bones about its objectives, viz. “permeation of the whole Indian academic 
community by American thought, behaviour and general approach to 
Scientific, technological and also politico-economical advancement."9 No 
comments are necessary except to say that it is not, therefore, surprising 
that a large number of our IIT alumni, almost a quarter of them, and most 
of them first divisioners, look to that country for jobs. 


But this influence and dependence is more insidious and more per- 
vasive because of many more other factors, the most important of which 
are the continuation of the old colonial system, the dominating influence of 
English, the language of education, the continued educational connections 
with the UK and now more so with the USA, the benefits which these 
Strong ties with the West bring to the Indian academic elite, the vested in- 
terest of Indian academia in the continuation of English and Western ties 
vis-a-vis their own people, dependence on the west in matters of curricula, 
aap nopal materials, textbooks and ancillary reading, Anglo-Saxon 

odel building in social sciences, 'Land-Grant' colleges and universities of 
agriculture, foundation monies, book programmes, journals published 
grate conducted funds, etc. 10 All this ‘assistance’ is welcomed with 
ur country by our academic circles as bounty at no cost! Little 


do the iz 
y realize the other heay cost, that of abject depend i 
poda prre y j ependence, which the 


Perhaps it is a iate in thi i 
t PPropriate in this connection to quote from Daniel 
atrick Moynihan from his book A Dangerous Place (Allied, 1979). He 
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Finally, the domination of the socio-economic and political elite's in- 
terests in Indian education is clearly seen in the persistence and deliberate 
nurturing of the so-called dual structure in education. Actually the possi 
is not merely dual, it has several hierarchical channels of education. b 
top or elitist channel of the system is well known. It serves the children o 
the top and upper layers of Society who join exclusive kindergarten schools 
and proceed via expensive English-medium primary and secondary 
schools to select institutions of higher education. This select exclusive 


education in the English medium later facilitates their entry to the leading 
Positions of power, pelf and p 


and in high-level Central Servi 


schools, viz., the so-called 'public' schools, convent schools, etc., and ie 
enrolment have increased manyfold during the post-independenc 


that in the original home of 'Public 


roviding quality education. In contrast, the concept of the 
common school, the neighbourhood school, so strongly advocated by the 


aa Commission (1964-66) has been conveniently relegated to the 
ustbin. 


The strengthening of this clearly inegalitarian trend is not just due to 
drift or inertia. The newly- 


emerged rural leadership at the state level is very 
well aware of the bountiful h 


arvests that come the way of English-medium 
schools. From here Starts th 


egalitarian protestations about th 
education. 


There were a few, not very Vigorous, efforts in the early post-1947 
period, to check this trend in elitist English education, to give the India 
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Johnson presented a proposal to which the I 


The sixth conclusion is that, in spite of the con 


cational system 
ds achieving equali 


World), 


1ey-based society essentially is, 
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i i of things. But they were 
um "mc ec acid cum ^md clause in the erae 
Crus Vin which protects the right of minorities to have a sos eh 
s Eo This clause has plaved a role in errero ty m. 
played by the right of private property in € pim cia ata m 
the preservation of entrenched interests against egalitar 
furthering social justice.16 


be better understood in thei 
Prevailing socio-economic and socio. " 
Subject to the existin 

operating. 


and adjustments Which are i 
themselves," Thus educatio, 


ssitated 
the status quo with some marginal modifications as may be neces 
from time to time...”17 Ey, 
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olicy decisions in education, together wi 
accompanying double-thin 


Policy, lack of Political will, drift, 
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and confrontations cannot be resolved without a resolution of the basic 
contradictions within the political economy and social structure. 


Secondly, the foregoing analysis also raises the question of the vitality 
of the present educational system. If what we have described, discusséd 
and analysed above correctly reflects the existing situation in education in 
our country, the only conclusion to which one can arrive at is that the 
system has lost all its vitality, and is beyond revival.18 It is a moribund 
system, approaching its sure, if slow, demise. The ills of the system are by 
now porceived by~some sensitive educational researchers or writers, 
although not everyone is willing to Pronounce this not-so-cheerful final 
diagnosis.!9 The many ills besetting its various parts are just different 
symptoms of the general conditions of impairment. This does not mean 
that no piecemeal efforts (like the 10-- 2-- 3 reshaping, the NAEP, etc). 
must be made. But they will serve only as palliatives, and are not likely to 
succeed in any major way. It may sound paradoxical, but the only salva- 
tion of our educational system lies in its replacement, in a revolutionary 
perspective, by an altogether new one. 


What will be the outline, the objective of the new system? And how 
does it come about? Both questions are difficult to answer. It is, however, 
relatively easy to attempt an answer to the first. It is our contention that 
the same objectives which were spelt out for a radical restructuring of 
education on the eve of independence (mentioned earlier in this book) 
With appropriate modifications consonant with the times, can be our 
Guiding principles to visualize the educational system of the near future. It 
is far more difficult to say how the rebirth or the replacement will actually 
come about. For, the causes of thé educational malaise lie elsewhere, not 
in the educational system, but in the general socio-economic and political 
System (of which the former is, after all, a sub-system) which is suffering 
from a similar malaise, and displaying similar breakdowns, similar symp- 
toms of decay, and which too, is crying out for a radical restructuring.20 All 
that one can say, therefore (and this certainly brings no solace to those 
Who look for or are adept in devising quick remedies) is that educational 
restructuring will come about only as a part of the general restructuring of 
Indian society. And how it will take place will depend much on who wields 

© Power after the revolutionary upheaval and how they wield it. 
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